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I. We announced in our first issue a $500 contest for the best story and the 
best essay submitted to The Carleton Miscellany by April 10. We will name 
the winners of the contest in our third (summer) issue. Material printed in 
this second issue, except by editors, is also eligible for the prizes. Rules for the 
contest were printed in the first issue. 


II. A book-review section is still scheduled to appear here, but until its 
appearance we highly recommend the pages of our competitors. 


Ill. As this issue goes to press we are battling with the U. S. Government 
(though the Government is hardly aware of it) for the privilege of mailing 
the Miscellany as exceedingly low Second-Class Matter. The Government sug- 
gested that we are a profit-making concern, and this we indignantly denied. 
The Government made other claims as well, such as: we applied on the wrong 
postal form (all such claims took the Government six weeks to formulate). 
Meanwhile we have been grudgingly using their services, but if anyone has a 
competitive offer to make, we would like to hear of it. 


IV. The Government also asked us to submit a precise accounting of our sub- 
scription list before we had a subscription list. We have one now (in case It 
asks again) and will be pleased to report on it. We are grateful to our new 
subscribers and also to the many persons — outside the Postal Service — who 
have written their approval of the venture. 








A SHAGGY-DOG STORY 


By Met Semen 


When Eliot mentioned that he’d been out with a German girl 
that evening, | put down my newspaper and queried in bad 
sotto voce, “Assistance to underprivileged nations?” It was a 
foolish thing to say to a college kid a long decade since anyone 
has wanted to think about Dachau or Buchenwald, but I had no 
way of knowing then that this girl was more than just a date. 

Eliot muttered something under his breath. I should have 
guessed that I’d hit a sore spot. { asked him what he’d said and 
he burst out with, “Guilt! Guilt! Christ, Dad, don’t you know 
by now that you can’t crucify a whole nation?” 

I thought, “Eliot has fallen for a German girl.” And that was 
like telling myself that it had been a hoax and I wasn’t the father 
at all, just someone called Max Bauman, a long-term guardian. 
I said, “You ever talk to me again about crucifying the Germans 
and I’ll kick that pampered ass of yours.” 

“All right, but you can’t blame someone for what his father 
might have done.” 

“Do you mean I can’t blame you for my sins?” I asked. 

“Of course not. I’m not saying you’ve done anything except 
keep a grudge. What do you mean?” 
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I said, “I’m not sure what I mean. It depends on what this girl 
means to you.” 

“Well, I’m old enough to vote and to fight.” Earnestness and 
not wit is Eliot’s strong point. This heavy-handedness runs in the 
family. 

“And old enough to have honorable intentions?” 

“Yes. Definitely.” 

“How long have you known her? What’s her name? What’s 
she doing here?” 

“She’s studying to be a social worker. I’ve known her about 
three months.” 

How neatly that summed it up. Miranda in New York, fresh 
off the boat; and Ferdinand had shown her where to catch the 
D-Train, or to find the library on the Columbia campus, or a 
clean inexpensive cafeteria on Broadway: a fair encounter of two 
most rare affections? No doubt. 

“And ten days,” he added. 

I said, “Well, bring her around some evening. I promise. . . .’ 

“You don’t have to make any promises, Max. I think we un- 
derstand each other.” 

“You don’t understand a damn thing.” 

“All right then; I understand that I don’t. Good night, Max. 
And by the way, it’s Liane. Liane Franzen’s her name. . . .” 

I had come right out and said it, to my son, called my marriage 
a sin; so my father, Papa, had tricked me, from out of the grave 
he’d dumped me into somehow admitting his charge. My sin, 
Papa had cried out when I told him I was going to marry this 
girl called Jean Hoover, was that I would be deserting my people 
while, “Like flies—like cockroaches (the enormities left his 
imagination defeated) they are perishing in the slaughterhouses.” 
I meant really to acknowledge the immoral pragmatism of mor- 
ality. If what Eliot was doing now was the price I must pay for 
what until that moment I had thought of as a happy marriage 
with Jean, then maybe it was a sin after all and poor Papa 
had been right, having been borne out in a way that not even 
he had supposed might come to pass. Papa had said, “Max, 


,’ 
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you cannot marry this girl. Better you should never . . . you 
should find someone else. But now when we need every penny 
you bring home. . . . Is this so much for an only son to sacrifice?” 
The rest was drowned in the phlegm of grief and self-pity, 
strangled by knotted vocal cords. I laughed. It pleased me to 
imagine him having to introduce Jean to his cronies on the park 
bench: “Gentlemen, my sonny’s sweetheart, Miss Hoover,” and 
they thinking what a misfortune had befallen the old one who 
once had lorded it so mightily as the best cutter in Local 92, a 
Miss Hoover, God forbid, on top of the sick lungs and the bad 
tubes and the crazy voice like a black singer’s. When, that eve- 
ning, my father asked me, “sight unseen, granted,” not to marry 
this Miss Hoover and begged for the $40 a month I contributed 
to the family, I saw that I would have to fight clear of that whin- 
ing crippled lover who called me “Sonny.” It would take no 
more effort than to say, “Now you must get up. In another 
minute you'll pass out,” and walk out of the sweet miasma of the 
steamroom and turn on the cold shower. I knew that I would 
say, ““We’re going to be married by a justice of the peace at ten 
o'clock on Saturday. Jean will be hurt if you don’t come.” 

But now I reflected bitterly on the difference between Jean 
floundering in the overheated bosom of the Bauman family more 
than twenty years ago and Liane moving lithely beside the only 
Bauman in this world who would ever mean anything to her. 
Jean had tried to offer herself to my family as assimilable. And 
there had been no sentimentality about circumcisions, lox and 
bagels, and the plaintive beauties of Kol Nidrei either. If only 
my family had had ears attuned to unspoken words, they might 
have understood what she was saying. But they expected verbal 
proof, of understanding, confidence, and even of love; and soon 
they were demanding it; and that was like shouting at a paralytic 
in the moment of his seizure, “Of course you can walk. You’ve 
got to walk goddamn it!” What happened was that Jean became 
more and more thin-lipped. She failed because she tried too hard 
and because my family was deaf... . 

I met Liane for the first time that summer. It was one of those 
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numbingly hot August Sundays when everybody in New York 
tries to escape to the shore or to the mountains. Jean and | were 
at home because we weren’t up to facing the traffic. When Eliot 
and Liane walked in, Jean was asleep in the bedroom and I was 
listening to a string quartet on the radio, intermittently falling 
off into those strident talky dreams that are the price you pay for 
sleeping on hot afternoons. The sound of Eliot’s voice in the 
kitchen and then the slamming of the refrigerator door awakened 
me and I heard Eliot say, “I'll fix a drink,” then quietly, a girl’s 
voice, faintly accented, “Someone is home, Eliot,” and they 
walked into the living room. They were wearing swimming 
suits. 

Eliot only said, “Max, now you’ve met Liane.” 

How sad and predictable it was! Eliot standing there with this 
Viking, this long-legged sun queen with her sunburned face and 
elegant nose and the dry heat of the sun that had been soaked 
up by her limbs assaulting my sleep-engendered sweat. But later 
I was to think of Liane, all bone and ice, as a thing of winter. 
That afternoon was the only time I ever saw her hair as it was 
then, uncaged and streaming down her back. When drawn back 
in a sleek bun, it was inhumanly fair, though perhaps more alive 
than the albino eyebrows furring the ridge of her brow. Yet she 
must also have been acquainted with frustration, for her eyes, 
blue the way water never is and perfect in themselves, spoiled 
everything. It pleased me that this should be so, but it was the 
truth nevertheless. They were the pretty, slightly stupid, senti- 
mental eyes one sees in the baby-faced middle-aged women who 
have been done dirt by time. 

I made all the mistakes, throwing up a smokescreen of talk and 
parental heartiness. She was friendly, attentive, asked, as I recall, 
some questions about my dental practice, Mrs. Bauman, the cold 
war, sailing opportunities on Long Island, my experience with 
European travel; and all the while what was unmistakable was 
that nothing that I might say or do could interest her in the 
slightest. I felt that if I had blurted out, “You're not real. You’re 
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a witch!” she would have turned to Eliot and said, with velvety 
sibilance, “Please call me a cab.” And left smiling. 

I never had the slightest idea whether they had been to bed 
together. I can remember how angry I’d get when those things 
mattered and someone would say, “Oh you can tell she’s been 
sleeping with him”—for some reason it was always women 
whose eyes or general well being or way of walking or whatever 
it was revealed what could not be concealed—and I always 
wanted to ask, How can you tell? No, I couldn’t tell. The in- 
timacy that left its smell behind in our living room was com- 
radely and secure. Eliot and Liane were as irrevocably and in all 
justice as married as all the other star-crossed young lovers, only 
it wasn’t they who were star-crossed and their ease made the 
question irrelevant. But I found pleasure in imagining those two 
coupling like frightened animals in the back seat of my Buick 
and the witch girl sick with shame and Eliot stammering out 
apologies. Why shouldn’t such visions have pleased me? 

I had laughed at my father and he’d said, “And your children? 
Neither flesh nor fowl, will they respect you?” As if I cared 
what my children were going to be —and that was one of the 
things Papa had been getting at. As if I cared what the world 
would call them! — and that was the other thing: the identifying 
passport with which one navigates the social currents, this, a 
natural concern of a man who had been a peddler in Austria, an 
assistant stage manager in the vaudeville houses of London, and 
up and down Seventh Avenue, an A-number-one cutter. He did 
not approve of my marriage. He thought it was wrong. But it 
was only disapproval, only sadness that he felt at losing me to a 
woman who upset his sense of normalcy and of what might be 
expected of life. He never doubted his prejudices: he asked of 
them only that they leave him and his alone and that they marry 
with their own kind. And once we were married, Jean never 
gave him a bad moment in the three years that remained of his 
life. Anything but love was possible for him, and what made 
room for this wide range of possibilities was the total absence of 
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Senza rancor, the soprano on the phonograph record sings to 
her lover. Senza rancor... . 

Eliot brought Liane to the house on weekends during that fall 
and winter. I would arrive from the office toward the end of a 
Saturday afternoon and find Liane at home in the living room 
with a book. Myself, I have never been able to overcome a cer- 
tain embarrassment when someone I have been waiting for has 
walked in and found me in his office or apartment; I always 
spring up too quickly and offer my hand too vigorously, as if to 
show that I hadn’t done any of the things that one does not of 
course ever do. For what I imagine are similar reasons I am un- 
able to sleep properly in someone else’s bed. 

Not Liane. She would greet me, say a few words, perhaps 
about what she and Eliot were planning to do that evening, and 
then return to her book as if it were perfectly natural our never 
needing to talk. It was worse than coldness; it must never have 
occurred to her that I might want or not want her to go on read- 
ing. The man you marry will have a father, he will be one of 
the facts of life, something to be assimilated. I would ask myself 
what it would take to goad her into recognizing me as something 
more than a fact. It was shadow-boxing. I would say to myself, 
Now if I were Liane I would have some curiosity about this 
man, this Jew, since after all there are grounds for distrust, there 
are barriers. If I were in her shoes . . . but how absurd it is to 
imagine anyone as anyone else. You try to put yourself in the 
other fellow’s shoes, but you bring with you the smell of your 
own feet. 

During the Christmas holidays Eliot let it be known that he 
and Liane were planning to get married at the end of the school 
year. It was no surprise. He broke the news to Jean and then she 
told me about it. 

Jean wanted to have an engagement dinner party for Eliot and 
Liane on New Year’s eve. 

I said, “Even if I thought we should —and I don’t — how do 
you know they’d want it? That she would?” 

“I don’t. But I want to do this. It will give me pleasure.” 
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“Pleasure!” I wanted to be contained, I wanted to believe that 
Jean and I would find greater solidarity in the face of this threat. 

“I know it will be painful for you,” she said. 

“Then why are you doing it? Will it matter to them?” 

“T think it does. To Eliot.” 

“Eliot doesn’t know we’re alive. Can’t you see that, Jean?” 
Jean’s fingers never left her lips. She sat there and plucked at the 
dead flesh on her lower lip as if there were something embedded 
in that moist softness that had to be rooted out. Years before it 
had begun as a vaguely contemplative gesture. We would be 
talking and I would have my cigarettes, while Jean would tug at 
her lip. Now there was something desperate about her clawing. 

“Leave it alone. Next thing it’ll be bleeding.” Jean clenched 
her hands. I had meant, really, to be fatherly, fussy, certainly not 
brutal. 

“That wasn’t necessary.” 

Jean walked over and took my hands and gripped them hard, 
saying, “Does everyone have to hurt everyone else?” She looked 
tired and old. I could feel her hands tremble slightly from the 
effort of gripping mine and I couldn’t tell whether she was try- 
ing to reassure me or herself. She looked frightened; and though 
I saw nothing that I hadn’t seen before —it was the same face, 
thin, drawn, and effaced by those enormous migraine-hurt eyes 
—I felt a sharp spasm of pity. 

“T’m sorry if I hurt you. And if Eliot thinks I’m a sonofabitch 
I’m sorry he does. But weren’t we happy before this girl came 
around? I don’t remember any complaints.” 

Jean tried to smile. “Of course, Max. It can continue that way. 
Nothing has to be different.” 

I grabbed Jean by the shoulders. “Has to be!” I laughed bit- 
terly. “It is. Everything’s different. Nobody even talks to any- 
body any more. Look, right now, see,” I shouted, “you don’t 
talk. You stand here and listen and listen with your heart bleed- 
ing out of your eyes. Is this unfair? I ask you? Then why the 
hell don’t you say something?” 

“Max, Max .. .” Jean moaned. I wanted to stop. I could have 
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stopped if only she had asked me to, if only she had asked for 
anything and we’d been able to get back to talking, even to 
quarreling freely. It had happened before, true; everything really 
but the witch girl, only never quite so hopelessly. I’d never made 
the charge so violently, never before had I gone so deep into the 
black chambers of her silences. Now, I did not know how to find 
my own silence and release from this despotism that left me in- 
destructible to destroy. But whom? 

It was Liane’s destruction that I never ceased to will. The pain 
of that yearning was as incessant, subtle, and all absorbing as an 
ache of the flesh so that, as sometimes happens, if you are asked, 
Does it still hurt? you aren’t sure; and if you draw one free ex- 
ploratory breath, habituation poisons it and you are bound to ex- 
hale in pain. If she could do this to me and in this rotten chain- 
reaction I could hurt Jean so fearfully and the whole thing went 
on and on, back to Papa’s begging me not to marry Jean, then 
my situation was like one Jean and I had been witness to, in 
which a wife, only mildly unhappy and half out of curiosity and 
chic, gets herself analyzed and ends the analysis converted to the 
idea that she and her husband hadn’t really been happy together 
and must separate; so, with fish-eyed pedantry she explains this 
to her bewildered husband — Yes dear, we were wrong, we only 
thought we were happy and now we know better — and thumbs 
through the yellow pages to find a lawyer. The operation was a 
success, but the patient. . . . The difference being that Jesus-by- 
the-hour raises her up from the dead and says, You no longer 
need be Mrs. Lazarus; you can begin a new life as Mrs, Schwartz. 
Psychoanalyzed, of course. 

My ranting had stopped and Jean was saying, “Max, I’m talk- 
ing. I’m talking to you, Max.” She was sobbing deep-sea sobs. 
Then she put her arms around my neck and I was patting her 
little girl fine hair smooth over her moist temples and the sobs 
were beginning to subside when Eliot walked in. 

He said, “I’m sorry. I'd better leave.” 

Jean pulled free of my fumbling hands. “No, don’t go.” She 
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took one very deep convulsive breath and then said with perfect 
control, “This is for all of us.” 

“All of us? You mean we have the problem of Liane on the 
agenda again. Well, I’m sick of that problem. Let’s find a new 
one.” 

I said, “You can cut that stuff out right now.” 

“Dad, I don’t want to hash over this business of Liane. You 
know how I feel and you know how she feels. . . .” 

“I don’t know a god-damned thing about how she feels.” If 
Eliot had stopped to consider this remark, he might have under- 
stood a few things. He only said — and said it, I must admit, with 
great dignity, “Excuse me Dad, but if that’s what bothering you 
the truth is that it doesn’t matter. ] know.” There were tears in 
his eyes. 

“Do you?” Jean asked. “Are you sure? Do you know what 
you're doing? And, even if Max and I don’t, and certainly you’re 
right, that doesn’t matter . . .” Jean took another deep breath. 
“. .. who you're marrying?” 

“Dad’s given me a pretty good idea of what I’m marrying, if 
that’s what you mean.” And then, as the tears began to slip down 
the sides of his face and he was blinking his eyes to make them 
stop, Eliot added, “And I’ve been reading up on the . . . on Ger- 
many. Book by a Bruno something or other. Edgar Allen Poe! 
Dracula... Fumanchu ... Frankenstein . . . I was brain-washed 
by the Chinks. “verything!” Eliot cried out. “And more. And 
it’s all true. I know, I know. I’ve found out!” 

“Good. Ancient history is educational. Maybe you should 
spend a few months reading.” We were both drowning, but I 
had let Eliot’s panic command mine and there was no one who 
could say, “Shut up, Max. For the love of God, quit.” Jean, I 
could see, was clawing at her lip. 

Eliot was not going to fight back my way. “It is history, and I 
respect it. Yesterday when I finished that fellow’s book I wished 
you’d taught me what to say when you light a candle for the 
dead. Do I have to show you a snotty handkerchief to convince 
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you that I feel . . . for them! But all history’s ancient history. If 
it didn’t work that way no one could stand to live.” 

“We're to have epigrams are we? Live and let live is it? For- 
give and forget? Well, my son, I too have a saying for the occa- 
sion. My voice thick with a hundred layers of misery, I de- 
claimed, “When that become ancient history, when they are 
forgotten there’ll be no more Jews!” Jean said, “Maybe it would 
be better that way.” It was the same wondrous voice that twenty 
years before had cut through the clotted confusions of my end- 
lessly indeterminate confrontations and retreats, saying, “But of 
course we must. We are in love, Max. My dear Max. Not getting 
married is just something to talk about! .. .” 


Liane was saying, “Oh Mr. Bauman, you are wrong. It is truly 
beautiful music. It makes the soul swoon.” Eliot had turned the 
radio on after dinner, and hearing a pasty passage from Pelléas 
and Mélisande, I had remarked about once having slept through 
most of the opera, and smiled, a little smugly, I suppose. She 
meant it. Something had come alive in her. 

“All right,” I had told Jean. “I'll go through the motions, I'll 
be the host. I’ll do anything you want me to do except be myself. 
I won't be there. It'll be some stiff dressed up to look like a guy 
if he were a better man he’d be a rich orthodontist instead of 
just a dentist, the father of the groom.” 

For a moment I imagined myself engaging Liane in an ardent 
musical conversation, one heartfelt declaration leading to an- 
other; and soon, as naturally as dormitory mates or perhaps two 
strangers at a hospital who discover that the same disease is kill- 
ing those they love, we would begin to share the kind of inti- 
macies that can be revealed to others, shared, chewed over, taken 
back, and yet can resist the smudge of having been handled. It 
didn’t happen that way. I remembered my promise to Jean. So 
I said nothing; and while Jean and the happy couple chatted, 
presumably about the predictable subjects that arise at family 
engagement parties, I tried not to listen and thought back to past 
New Year’s eves. 
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A party on Barrow Street: Jean and I sitting on the rim of a 
bathtub, listening to a drunken violinist play snatches of the 
Bach unaccompanied Chaconne, the violin becoming a cello in 
an echo chamber . . . Awakening early in the first morning of 
1936 and finding Jean asleep beside me in her bed. I dressed 
quickly, kissed her lightly on the forehead, slipped out of the 
apartment, and had New Year’s breakfast with my family in the 
Bronx. It wasn’t a question of propriety. We were married three 
months later. Some puritanism of the heart did not allow me to 
sleep on through our nuptial night — what you might expect of 
someone who is afraid to give himself to joy and ecstasy, seeing 
these in others as a kind of sanctioned idiocy, or something 
worse. 

And I remembered walking to the bus stop on our way to a 
New Year’s party: a runt of a kid standing on the corner. It was 
past ten o’clock and this boy couldn’t have been much older than 
seven or eight. He had on the kind of wool peaked cap that cab 
drivers used to wear then. One of his hands was stuck in his 
pants pocket against the cold and he had a stack of magazines 
under the other arm. ‘Social Justice mister?” he called as I drew 
near. I looked at the green headline on the cover: “More War- 
Mongers Dirty Work!” and I shook my head, No, No, in sad- 
ness and anger at the thought of the Father of the Church of the 
Little Flower using young Irish kids to pimp for him on the 
streets of New York. 

“Why don’t you go home and say your prayers and go to 
bed?” 

The boy looked at me, sized me up the way he’d seen tough 
kids do it in the movies, checking off the clues against the sketch 
that must have been engraved even on that baby brain; and he 
cried out, “Sheenie!”’ aimed a kick at me, and ran off. 

I had watched the kid running down the street. Because he 
could not let go of the magazines under his arm, he’d lunged for- 
ward clumsily. I could recall the sight clearly, the lights from 
the storefront neon signs making his crippled flight seem some- 
how theatrical and portentous; and then I thought, maybe it’s 
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part of an obscure pattern—this passion for Debussy and marry- 
ing a Jewish boy? Maybe. Mine was all too clear: even the kid 
who’d aimed a kick where the sharpies in the poolroom had told 
him it hurts most led me, now on another flight where I could 
not help but follow, to her. All roads led to Liane. And oh to see 
the sack of that imperial blandness! 


The conversation in our living room when I tuned in on it 
again was now undulating with pre-nuptial gaiety. I heard Eliot 
say, “And the father says, “You done good, son’.” 

“And this you call a joke?” Liane scolded. 

“Part of the joke is,” Jean said, “that you expect it to be fun- 
ny at the end and there is no joke and that is funny.” 

“Ah, but I am so disappointed. It is like a broken promise. I 
do not like to be cheated. Yes. Absurd.” 

“We have many jokes of this kind,” I said, enjoying the pro- 
fessorial tone which was my own joke. “They are called shaggy- 
dog stories.” 

“Shaggy? This means the same as fur?” 

“Yes. A dog with a lot of hair,” I said unsmilingly. 

“Darling,” Eliot said. “It’s hard to explain.” I winced and, 
taking official recognition of it, noted: I had never heard any 
words of endearment before. “To tell you the truth, I don’t even 
know why it’s called a shaggy-dog story.” He turned to Jean. 
She started to shake her head. She was enjoying Eliot’s predica- 
ment. 

Liane said, “Your joke is a cruel one. Is it not?” 

“No!” Eliot roared. 

“T don’t mean it is about cruel things. It is cruel . . . in its 
mechanism. You said so yourself, Mrs. Bauman.” 

I said: “She’s right.” I was enjoying this. 

“Well I give up. Anyone for Scrabble? It won’t be long till 
midnight,” Eliot added. 

Liane persisted. “So I do not understand why an innocent dog 
should be blamed for a wicked joke.” 

“Blamed!” Eliot had thrown himself on to the sofa and with 
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his head cradled in his arms was moaning in comic despair, “An 
insult to the dogs!” 

“Eliot. Please stop,” she said. I noted the thickening of the ac- 
cent. “I love dogs.” 

“Of course, darling. Everyone does. When I was a kid we 
had a little mutt... .” 

“You are not being sincere, Eliot. Everyone does not like 
dogs,” she said. Messianically, I thought. 

“All right. Ready for Scrabble?” 

She turned to me. To the presumptive father! “Your son is 
hopeless. He is a cold-hearted engineer. Yes, I know we do not 
love the same music, you and I. But we both love music.” 

“True,” I said. 

“This may seem silly to you. Childish,” she said quietly, chas- 
tened perhaps by the discovery that communication can fail and 
one’s lover can unwittingly betray. 

‘“‘No. Go ahead. I want to hear . . . about dogs?” Eliot said 
miserably. I searched for a sign in Jean’s face—of what I do not 
know—but found nothing, except perhaps the same curiosity we 
now all felt. 

“Your father will understand this sad story. I place my con- 
fidence in you, Mr. Bauman. You,” she said proudly, “are a cyn- 
ic and will laugh at me.” But Eliot only smiled his best collegiate 
Who-me? smile. 

“It happened after my first visit to America. At our summer 
house in the country.” Well, Liane had a story to tell and I was 
listening. 

“During the war Mama and Papa never left Gottingen. But 
after the war, when I was twelve years of age, we began going 
back to our little shepherd’s house in the Kyfhauser district. 

“Papa says that before the war many tourists came to our dis- 
trict of the Harz mountains. The tourist books recommended 
the Kyfhauser as second only to Brocken. It is a much easier— 
aufsteigen—how do you say it?—yes, ascent to the top of the 
Kyfhauser and the guides would tell about Kaiser Friederich 
Red Beard. Red Beard is supposed to be buried somewhere in 
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Asia Minor. But our people say that he lies enchanted in a vault 
under the Kyfhauser, waiting to come to our country’s assistance 
in her day of need. I don’t know whether the peasants still tell 
this story. 

“When Papa first heard of my scholarship he was afraid of 
America. Papa is old fashioned. Gottingen is the only world he 
has ever known. He will never leave Gottingen, but I couldn’t 
wait to come to America. And then, after a year in New York 
I was just as anxious to return home. . . . I was telling you about 
my journey. Gottingen was just Gottingen; it never changes. 
There, I felt nothing, only weariness from the long trip. But on 
the bus trip from Nordhausen to our little village of Kelbra it 
was different. It was early in July. The highway passed through 
miles of flax and the peasants were out in the fields bending over 
their work. This is the plain we call the Goldene Aue, and I re- 
membered the stories my mother used to tell of the gypsies who 
camped there and how in the olden days when her mother was 
young, they would go from house to house singing beautiful 
songs in a foreign tongue. Never bad stories. Mama always told 
nice stories of the gypsies. When I rode on the bus and saw the 
Kyfhauser in the distance I thought of the golden gypsies of the 
great meadow and I felt sad, but happy too and warm inside, re- 
membering them. 

“Mama and Papa met me at Kelbra and when we arrived at 
the house, Papa grunted and cursed a little as he pushed open 
the heavy oak door that was always getting stuck. Our whole 
family was there. My two uncles from Gottingen and their 
wives and their five children, my brother and his wife, and even 
Berthe, our housekeeper. How happy we were! They sang a 
foolish song we’ve always sung in our family—a student dueling 
song with nonsensical verses that my father had made up years 
ago. Berthe had prepared a regular feast, a banquet, and I was the 
guest of honor. I didn’t know whose questions to answer first or 
whose kisses to accept. I don’t remember what I ate. I do recall 
that after the first toast Berthe waddled in with a steaming plat- 
ter and made a speech to me to go along with her gift of gelebrt- 
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enschnitten—toast spread with spicey brains. Now I was the 
scholar in the family, my brother Walter said, and we all 
laughed. 

“So it wasn’t until late that night, after Papa had driven my 
aunts and uncles to Kelbra to catch the bus, and everyone else 
had gone to bed, that Mama and I sat down together. We were 
talking about New York and the price of food in Germany— 
something like that — when I realized that our family reunion had 
not been complete. From the beginning it had passed through 
my mind that my little dog Mendel—‘a living mutation,’ Papa 
would say—hadn’t been there to greet me. In the excitement I 
had forgotten to ask about him. I asked my mother where he 
was, and before she answered I could tell it was bad news. 

“Liane, my child,’ she said, ‘I did not want to spoil your re- 
turn to us.’ 

“IT knew he was dead and I knew how he had died, because 
Papa had always said that one day he would go too far. ‘Schmidt- 
lein?’ I asked. 

“My mother said, ‘No, dearest. That old peasant is too blind 
to aim properly with his antique weapon. He threatens and 
threatens, but he too cried—after having thrown a thousand 
rocks at poor Mendel and loading his gun and cursing like a mad- 
man how many times I do not know. No, he was killed on the 
highway. When they brought him to us, he might have been 
asleep. Not a drop of blood. His neck had been broken.’ 

‘Mama said, ‘He did not suffer,’ then she put her arm around 
me and led me up to my room. I sat down on the bed and began 
pulling off my stockings. Mama put her hands along my cheeks 
and raised up my face and said, ‘Liane, dearest. Look. Look, my 
child.’ I looked up through my tears. There, on a pedestal was 
Mendel, his nose pointed toward heaven and the flocks of geese 
he would never bay at again. Mama had had him stuffed for 
We. ia 

“Stuffed? You mean with glue and wires? Your own dog?” 
Jean could not have wanted answers, and before Liane had a 
chance to offer any, Jean started hurrying her to the door with 
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Eliot, not listening, I’m sure, to Liane’s explanations. I didn’t let 
myself listen. She had blurted out her questions because, even 
after the shock of Liane’s story, she had remained whole. Rage 
and disgust had left me paralyzed, the winner all right, but a 
champ who would never fight another fight. In Jean though 
there may have been born a purposeful passion in that terrible 
moment of Mendel’s apotheosis, and the saving wholeness had 
allowed her to express that passion. Unbelieving in her horror, 
Jean was asking, “You haven’t made this up? This isn’t your lit- 
tle joke? The shaggy-dog story to end all shaggy-dog stories?” 
—and knowing all the while that there was no need to ask and 
that there was no joke. Notice (I say this knowing that it can- 
not have escaped being noticed) that it was not I, who should 
have jumped at the chance to jab my finger into the flesh of 
Liane’s nakedness; nor Eliot — who, for all I know, may have 
seen and felt nothing — who cried out. It was my diffident wife. I 
think I know what it must have cost her to allow even that much 
of her misery to be expressed in those hopeless questions. 

As she walked toward the door with Jean, I heard Liane say- 
ing that many neighbors came to admire the charming Mendel. 
I cannot credit her with trying to make amends; she knew of 
none that needed to be made; she just said it: it was an epilogue 
to a touching story. And I heard jean saying, “Yes. Yes. I’m 
sure .. .” anxious to be reprieved and afraid to say anything more 
while looking down the mouth of the volcano. 

I wanted, but only in the abstract way one wants on senti- 
mental occasions to be a better person, to pity Liane. Those 
sweetly corrupt blue eyes had never once seen or been able to 
understand a naked moral fact, had never searched out Jean’s, 
then Eliot’s and mine, wanting to know. Nor where and how 
she had given offense. But if, when she left, those maddening 
eyes had caught mine, I might have said, “I needed a dose of 
salts and you were it. Do you know, my dear, that you are a 
saintly murderer? For me, and for that I thank you.” 

Then, Jean and I found ourselves alone with only the ob- 
sessive image of Liane’s stuffed friend filling the silence that 
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hung between us. Mercifully, midnight had passed us by. There 
had been no kissing in of this new year. Soon, no doubt, Eliot 
would be making his manly announcement. Would he say, as I 
had, “She’ll be hurt if you don’t come?” And how could we— 
how could I?—stay away? Jean closed the bedroom door without 
saying goodnight. What she would have liked to say but never 
would, what that sadly closing door meant, I told myself, was, 
how do you like being so goddamn right? 


® CHRISTOPHER WATERS 


NO CHILDHOOD MINE 


No childhood mine 

Then where did I dine on the fresh, sweet sap? 
I grew in a forest 

Of shuttered housefronts with still air between them, 
Rimmed by sad lawns 

The green of late death and old women’s spittle. 
No childhood mine, 

But of fights with the dull grey Irish lads 
Who laughed at my blood 

As hard as they could since it was their last laugh. 
Ping is the sound 

As basketballs bound in my memory off asphalt. 
Nimble, the bouncers 

Skillfully, Irishly, fouled and jigged round me. 
A minus land mine, 

Then when did I drink of the fresh, sweet sap? 
Oh, but my bat 

Was cruelly flat as it fled past the thumb-breaking ball! 
I was last chosen 

In short seedy trousers by God and team captains. 
Then how did I leave 

My minus land to breathe in the fresh, sweet sap? 
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REQUIEM FOR A NAME 


Believe it or believe it not, 
My mother was a Putnam once. 
On her ancestral tree she swears 
The Lowells and the Deweys too 
Hang pendulous as lovely pears. 
My grampaw was a sort of dunce 
Who kind of let things go to pot — 


Himself, his offspring, farm and wife. 
My grampaw was a sort of dunce. 
His homestead I remember well: 
The floors were warped, the doors askew 
And now and then the rafters fell. 
My mother was a Putnam once, 
She led a less than social life 


So she went East from grampaw’s west. 
My mother was a Putnam once 
Till she was married, woe O! woe. 
No longer was she maiden free, 
She cursed her pa from pate to toe. 
My grampaw was a sort of dunce 
To cheat the eaglet in its nest 


By willing it a woman’s form. 
My grampaw was a sort of dunce 
But what a hefty name he bore! 
He gave my middle name to me; 
It fits me like a saddlesore. 
My mother was a Putnam once, 
I’d be one too, come sun or storm. 








Lewis Turco 


The Deweys and the Lowell hosts 
Are pendant from a hollow tree. 
Now with this rhyme let them be felled, 
Let them be nothing more to me 
Than windfalls blasted by the frosts. 


My mother was a Putnam once, 
My grampaw was a sort of dunce. 


THOUGHTS ON WRITING WHILE TRYING 
TO WRITE 


If your pen is a colt, freshly watered 
at the inkwell, and your pad of foolscap 
lies before you like an undrawn map of open country; 
if you’ve fed your colt good provender: 
hay, oats, barley: a silo full of winter stores; 


if, I say, you’ve fed him well on what was 
raked and winnowed in the fall, likely you 
will write some verses such as these. Outdoors, the pure meadows 
reach for the mountains. The colt can smell 
springtime, but you have him tethered just inside the 


barn. Will the yearling ride? No. Will he pull 
staidly at the phaeton? Not with grass 
untasted in his world — not unbroken. Let the damn fool 
go! Let him whicker at clouds, let him 
moon and meander, then. He will be shod at last. 
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2. 
It’s like being haunted. 
Something’s in the air. I know it is. 
I can almost feel it nip my nose, 
nibble my ear. If Ireach out... , 
look! Cigarette smoke. 


Move a bit. There’s a tree 
on the lawn. I might write about that, 
or the oriole nest hanging like 
Aphrodite’s teat from one bough. 
That’s not it, though. The 


lamp: turn it off. Think hard 
about shadows, shapes; the movement of 
swamp ferns; how dinosaurs lie in mud 
but walk still. Nothing. Ideas 
rush for the nearest 


exit, but where’s the flame? 
There’s a red engine clanging up the 
next block. The hell with this. Perhaps I'll 
never write again. I’ll go to 


bed. That always works. 


A PASTORALE OF SORTS 


When greenbuds burst and birds began 
The summer’s song, the cycle’s plan; 

When grasses leapt for rain and sun, 

When snows had lost and warmth had won; 

When cattle had been weaned from hay 

And grazed again where rivers ran, 

I came to you, you came to me, 

Under the lemon tree. 
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No oranges for us, no pears, 

No subtleties nor coy despairs. 
The yellow fruit, sweet to admire 
Yet tart to taste was our desire. 

We'd bide together till the day 

When ripeness caught us unawares. 

I read to you, you read to me, 
Under the lemon tree. 


We lingered there beneath those limbs; 
We counted lambs and chanted hymns. 

Your pinafore was soon unstarched, 

Our mouths went dry, our throats were parched; 

My knickers turned from blue to grey. 

The days were brights, the nights were dims. 

I tired of you, you tired of me, 

Under the lemon tree. 


At last those golden fruits grew great 
With pursing juices, bitter freight. 
We plucked our pleasure, slit the skins 
And flavored nectar with our sins. 
For beauteous moments we were gay: 
We puckered, giggled, sighed and ate. 
I fell for you, you fell for me, 
Under the lemon tree. 


When finally we looked around 

The leaves were lying on the ground! 
The sun had gone, the frosts returned — 
We froze where lately we had burned! 

The flocks had fled, had flown away. . . . 

Though we'd recall those joys we'd found, 

I soured on you, you soured on me, 
Under the lemon tree. 
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@ W. R. JOHNSON 
THINK 


The built-in random access and storage 
Capability of the 650 
Or for that matter of the 704 


Can adjust to the compilation of concordances 
Of Shakespeare, Smith or, with the Flexowriter, 
Of nota variorum de omnibus mundi libris. 


We estimate that an adequate loading of books 
Has been preprogrammed from Plato to Smith 
And we hear the world is multifaxing its people. 


Our facilities cannot assimilate a macrocosm 
But in the computor we provide a tool 
To randomize the comprizing of infrastructure. 


For less than $3 a minute you can control 
Information. 
Store and retrieve, collate and relate, data. 


Or list, with the Flexowriter, the 7th letter 
Of every word of Schopenhauer, Spengler, Smith 
With utter freedom of choice and time to pray. 


These built-in parakinetic and kinaesthetic 
Cognascence-equivocating capabilities 
Provide a weekly accounting of money spent. 
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THE VIRTUES OF VULGARITY — RUSSIAN 
AND AMERICAN VIEWS 


(Dostoevsky, Scott Fitzgerald, Marlon Brando, 
Norman Mailer, Beats and Buffoons) 


By Ernest LEVERETT 


In America the word “vulgar” has become, except in the eti- 
quette books, a meaningless political word like “fascist,” and is 
therefore used largely as an epithet to describe the opposition, 
whoever it may be. English teachers like me normally bemoan 
the fate of such words, their loss of meaning; but I think that in 
this case the fate is so natural and reasonable that I will shed no 
tears. After all, the word does mean “low” or “common,” and 
what are one’s enemies but (though not always common) low? 
Thus the middle classes may think of the lower classes as vulgar, 
but the lower classes may return the insult. Similarly our literary 
scholars may find our popular literature vulgar, our bourgeoisie 
may find our beat literature vulgar, and the beats may find all 
their enemies vulgar — though the beats in fact, and with some 
justice, think of the word “vulgar” as itself vulgar, and favor in- 
stead “square,” which is equally an epithet and, equally also, a 
term describing something low. Lastly any of these groups, or 
representatives thereof, may undertake to describe themselves as 
vulgar, though only in a favorable sense — that is, virtuous-vulgar. 
I will go into this common inversion at some length, but the image 
I would have you retain of it is of a lad with a rough exterior 
and a heart of gold. 

Despite this sad state of “vulgarity,” I wish to resurrect it here 
—or at least talk around it—to make a point about American 
literature and its relation to manners, literary and social. I was 
led to my enterprise by Dostoevsky. I reread The Brothers Kar- 
amazov recently and was struck by the amount of energy ex- 
pended by its characters, and by Dostoevsky himself, in worry- 
ing about what is vulgar, and why, and how. I was also struck 
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by the unAmerican uses of the word. Unlike us, Dostoevsky 
thinks “big” about vulgarity, as about anything else; and in 
doing so he is, he insists, being merely Russian. One of his char- 
acters, Ivan Karamazov, describes this Russian disease of big- 
ness; he says that when Russians, even the simplest of Russians, 
meet in a tavern they talk “of the existence of God and immortal- 
ity” or of “socialism or anarchism, of the transformation of all 
humanity on a new pattern, so that it all comes out the same.” 
Vulgarity comes out the same too. The vulgarity of the Kara- 
mazovs is tremendous, but it is not produced by a lack of a sense 
of good form, etiquette, decorum — indeed they are always tre- 
mendously sensitive to their own social or intellectual faux pas. 
It is produced instead, if we are to believe them, by the spirit of 
Karamazovism itself, which hurries them all to their respective 
ends. Thus one may say of a Dostoevskan character that he finds 
a continuously intimate connection between proper conduct and 
true virtue—or, more frequently, improper conduct and true 
vice. Vulgarity tends to be equated with sin and frailty. 

Dmitri Karamazov will serve well to introduce this spirit, with 
which he is obsessed. At one point he has just received a letter 
from the rich lady Katerina, in which she has said, “I want to 
save you from yourself.” Dmitri describes the letter to Alyosha, 
and when he repeats Katerina’s words he says, “Alyosha, I am 
not worthy to repeat those lines in my vulgar words and in my 
vulgar tone, my everlastingly vulgar tone, that I can never cure 
myself of.” Now here, clearly, vulgarity has jumped its familiar 
(American) borders. In the first place Dmitri is not speaking in 
a drawing room, where his manners might be imagined to mat- 
ter, but to his brother. And in the second place Dmitri is just 
not a man to worry at length about his drawing room conduct 
except as that conduct reflects something deeper in himself. Like 
the other Karamazovs, and indeed like all the other characters 
in the book, he bears no resemblance to the virtuous-vulgar 
American lad I mentioned. Vulgarity, for Dmitri, is equivalent 
to moral depravity. Dmitri is saying that such fine sentiments 
are tainted by his speaking them. They are sentiments he could 
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never have himself, and can only speak sneeringly of; but they 
are nonetheless high sentiments (not merely decorous state- 
ments), and they deserve better treatment in and out of drawing 
rooms than he can give them. 

The opposite attitude toward vulgarity or impropriety can 
readily be found in much of our popular literature, and a fairly 
recent Marlon Brando movie about Japan provides a good ex- 
ample. In it the very issues that Dmitri would have been obsessed 
by are sidetracked and left completely undiscussed in any Kara- 
mazovian sense, even though the occasion for discussion has been 
set up at length and with care. Marlon, an Air Force pilot with 
seven enemy planes to his credit, is given the opportunity to 
“lacerate” (a Dostoevskan word) himself endlessly, if he should 
so choose, about whether or riot to marry a Japanese girl. He 
is a gentleman of the Old South, the son of a well-starred gen- 
eral, and the fiancé of a high-bred Virginian beauty who shows 
up in Japan early in the film to make things hard for him. Every- 
body, including Marlon, wrestles politely for a couple of hours 
with the color line, military regulations and doing the “right 
thing,” and then Marlon decides that love is best, at which point 
two subordinates commit suicide for love, and Marlon and his 
Japanese girl prepare to face the upholders of tradition and 
decorum together. Finis. Superficially the story resembles the 
story of Dmitri’s difficulties with, on the one hand, the Lady 
Katerina and, on the other, the prostitute Grushenka; Dmitri also 
decides against the “right” girl, and he also has to face a certain 
amount of social disapproval (though it is mostly ridicule) for 
his choice. But there the similarity ends, and it ends, I would say, 
because Marlon’s relationship to the proprieties of the situation 
are so much simpler than Dmitri’s. 

Dmitri’s troubles begin where Marlon’s leave off. Dmitri must 
examine himself and all his motives; he must investigate the na- 
ture of his love and discover the dark truth that there is nothing 
in the least admirable about it; he must then decide for love 
anyway because, ultimately, he is beyond decision, hopelessly 
base, hopelessly given over to his lusts and his “vulgar tone,” in 
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short a Karamazov. But as for Marlon, I cannot even remember 
where he personally decided that love was best. It was clear to 
the audience from the beginning that love was to be discovered 
best, and since the film made no effort to blur that conventional 
clarity, Marlon’s decision, and all his thoughts preceding his de- 
cision, were unimportant. The film’s mission was one of proving 
the already proved; Marlon did not have to lacerate himself at 
all about his vulgar tone since, in the mind of the character he 
was playing, it just wasn’t vulgar. 

To put this another way Marlon’s rebellion against army 
regulations and the Old South is not a rebellion at all, as the film 
would have us believe, but merely a switching of allegiance from 
one set of proprieties to another, a switching which does not for 
a moment do what it is supposed to do for our hero —that is, 
allow him to find himself (or at least start looking). To use Scott 
Fitzgerald’s word he is as paralyzed after the switch as he was 
before. He and we have learned nothing by espousing Browning 
rather than Emily Post. 

Paralyzed. According to Edmund Wilson, Fitzgerald was once 
all fired up about the paralyzing effects on a man of trying to 
observe the social amenities, whatever they might be. Fitzgerald 
was inspired by a reading of Emily Post to think about writing 
a play “in which all the motivations should consist of trying to 
do the right thing.” As he conceived it the characters would be 
“set at cross-purposes through stalemates of good form, from 
which the only possible rescue would be through the interven- 
tion of some bounder as deus ex machina to put an end to the 
suffering of the gentlefolk who had been paralyzed by Mrs. 
Post’s principles.” But what sort of an end, I wonder. Were they 
to be released to Abraham’s bosom, or simply let out of the stuffy 
and paralyzing parlor? I assume the latter; I assume the play 
would have been a farce built upon the tired thesis, usually at- 
tributed to Rousseau, that man is good, civilization is bad; hence 
all that needs to be done to save man is to remove him from the 
source of vice, in this case the parlor. 

It is quite remarkable how the Rousseau thesis, like an indigent 
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relative, hangs on in our literature. Time and Freud don’t seem 
to budge it. As a result we still produce an incredible number 
of heroes who are above manners and make virtue of being in- 
decorous, like Lt. Henry or any character that Gary Cooper 
has ever played. Also as a result we produce a number of char- 
acters who are well-mannered, but distraught underneath. Their 
“presence” is always perfect; they never bat an eye or drop a 
teacup even when they are lacerated to the teeth. Now some- 
times the results are fine. I would be the last to deny that the 
whole of a serious character can be expressed by presenting his 
parlor being, or to affirm that a character who is tight-lipped in 
public simply has no character. But all too frequently the results 
are poverty and famine for the characters involved; they become 
thin advertisements for that literary device known as understate- 
ment, which in their cases might better be called insufficient 
statement. Their authors, in denying that manners are a clue to 
character, lose a lot of important evidence which they cannot 
readily replace. 

The Karamazovs on the other hand are never paralyzed by 
“good form.” Instead they are inspired by it to new heights and 
depths. Indeed, “good form” —and all the immense difficulties 
attendant upon displaying it—is precisely what produces their 
character for Dostoevsky. Dostoevsky has been called a novelist 
of ideas, and a novelist of the faith, and a novelist of the inner 
man—and I would not wish to deny him these titles. But he 
earns these titles, these other titles, partly by also being a novel- 
ist, though indecorous, of manners. The manners of Dmitri— 
and by this I mean his “vulgar tone” — are if you will the medium 
through which his ideas, his convictions and his inner torments 
are expressed. This is also true of Ivan and Alyosha, his two 
brothers. And even the lesser figures of the book are character- 
ized as much by how they say and do things as by what they 
say and do. They are never, as in Shaw, mouthpieces for a posi- 
tion or an attitude. They are all lacerated inside, and their lacera- 
tions are made evident, not concealed, by their manners. This 
is particularly true of that relatively large group of curiosities 
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whom Dostoevsky describes as buffoons. 

Buffoonery, like vulgarity, to which it is closely related, is a 
big word for Dostoevsky and does not mean simply “the busi- 
ness of amusing others by tricks, antic gestures, etc.” If it is a 
business at all, it is apt to be a dark business, a business under- 
taken by somebody whose antic spirit is a mask for a lost spirit. 
As Alyosha puts it, “There are people of deep feeling who have 
been somehow crushed. Buffoonery in them is a form of resent- 
ful irony against those to whom they daren’t speak the truth, 
from having been for years humiliated and intimidated by them. 
Believe me, Kolya, that sort of buffoonery is tragic.” These 
crushed people can clearly be related to Fitzgerald’s paralyzed 
people, and we might expect of them therefore that they would 
be unable to act, move, talk or even drink; they would be the 
Caspar Milquetoasts of the Volga. In fact, however, the typical 
Dostoevskan buffoon emerges as just the opposite: he is a bull 
in a china shop, a drawing-room wrecker, an burlesque villain 
in an Emily Post skit about The Man Who Spoiled the Party. 

The father Karamazov, Fyodor, is a spectacular example of 
this curious breed. Fyodor is even more self-conscious about his 
own grossness than Dmitri, but his self-consciousness exhibits 
itself differently. For one thing he must be vulgar in public; there 
he turns handsprings to show everybody what an idiot he is, and, 
having shown them, must continue to show them: 


. as soon as he had delivered his tirade, he felt he had 
been talking absurd nonsense, and at once longed to prove to 
his audience and above all to himself, that he had not been talk- 
ing nonsense, And, although he knew perfectly well that with 
each word he would be adding more and more absurdity, he 
could not restrain himself, and plunged forward blindly. 

“How shocking,” cried Miusov. 


For another thing he is, unlike Dmitri, sentimental about his 
vices. He loves them; they are all he has; tears more of joy than 
sorrow come stagily to his eyes when he contemplates what a 
wicked old man he is. Here is an instance, from one of his con- 
versations with Alyosha: 
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The wenches won’t come to me of their own accord, so I 
will need money. So I am saving up more and more, simply 
for myself, my dear son. You may as well know. For I mean 
to go on in my sins to the end, let me tell you. 


My dear son, indeed. And yet it is his dear son he is addressing. 
It is Alyosha, his favorite; and one can imagine how pitiful a 
figure Fyodor would like to think of himself as being, as he in- 
forms Alyosha of his bad, not his good intentions. This is buf- 
foonery if you will, but buffoonery of the soul. As with Dmitri’s 
“vulgar tone” it cannot be dismissed as a superficial characteristic 
of his being. 

Another buffoon, for whom we are expected to have more 
sympathy, is a certain Captain Snegiryov. He is poor; he is 
wholly “crushed” by the mess that his life has become; but he at 
the same time retains his conventional military notions of honor, 
thus emerging frequently as both proud and submissive. At one 
point Alyosha offers him 200 roubles from Lady Katerina; the 
offer sets him off. He first accepts the money with tears of grati- 
tude, then suddenly crumples the money up and shouts, “So 
much for your money,” trampling it under foot. Then he starts 
to run away: 

He turned quickly and began to run. But he had not run 
five steps before he turned completely around and threw a kiss 
to Alyosha. He ran another five yards and then turned around 
for the last time. This time his face was not contorted but quiv- 
ering all over with tears. In a faltering, sobbing voice he cried: 
“What would I say to my boy if I took money from you for 
our shame?” 

And then he ran on without turning. Alyosha looked after 
him grieved. Oh, he understood that till the very last moment 


the captain had not known he would crumple up and fling 
away the notes... 


A buffoon? A man who makes a business of amusing others by 
tricks, antic gestures, etc.? Obviously not — and the difficulty can 
not be explained away by saying that “buffoon” is a poor English 
equivalent for a more comprehensive Russian word. I know no 
Russian, but it seems to me that the word “buffoon” is an apt one 
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in context, or at least would be if we had a less limited tradition 
of buffoonery. 

In what sense limited? An English or American buffoon is 
primarily a clown. He may have his tragedies, as Lear’s fool had, 
or as Charlie Chaplin in his various roles had; and he may there- 
fore emerge as a character not to be dismissed as Comic Relief. 
But no matter how seriously human he may become, he remains 
an alien in the world; he remains set apart from the other char- 
acters by his dress (a clown outfit, baggy pants, a mask) or his 
actions (he doesn’t walk but executes a parody of walking, or 
runs, or dances) or his talk (he is cryptic or incoherent, or he 
doesn’t speak at all). And so his misfortunes, though they may 
be formidable, can only be regarded with detachment — the mis- 
fortunes of a very distant relative, not “one of us.” A Dosto- 
evskan buffoon, on the other hand, is one of the family: for ex- 
ample, the traits which make father Fyodor a buffoon are not 
peculiar to him but are simply Karamazovian. In reverse it would 
not be unjust to call Dmitri, the hero, himself a buffoon; indeed 
he is not distinguished from his father by his actions — which are 
surely the actions of a thoroughgoing buffoon — but by his con- 
tinuing awareness of, and sensitivity to, the social consequences 
of his buffoonery. The father is “way out”; he has long since 
given up caring what “people think” of his vulgarities, his buf- 
fooning; but the son, still committed to the affairs of the world, 
and still concerned with trying to live up to the social and moral 
demands of that world, is constantly overwhelmed by his own 
way-outness. He is in other words a buffoon who has not as yet 
given in to his buffoonery, but is struggling to hang on to social 
normalcy, though he knows he can’t. Otherwise he has all the 
buffoon qualities of his father; he is, in fact, buffoon and hero all 
at once. 

This combination is rare in our literature, though we have a 
few characters who come close and therefore are worth men- 
tioning here. There is Gatsby, for example. Gatsby looks, in 
some respects, like an American buffoon on the Russian model. 
He is vulgar, inept, given to fantastic displays of his misfittedness, 
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and at the same time a good bit more than funny or pathetic. 
There’s a lot of Fitzgerald in Gatsby, and it’s too bad we don’t 
have more of him in the novel that goes y his name. He remains 
mysterious, distant and pretty much undeveloped, so that we get 
a whiff of him but not the whole, potentially fragrant buffoon. 
Instead we are shifted off to the other characters who, in their 
good American way, follow the Marlon Brando pattern of just 
not penetrating the surface of the manners complex in which 
they live. Unlike them Gatsby has the makings of something big, 
something Russian-big. 

Another example is Holden Caulfield in Catcher in the Rye. 
Holden also looks at first like a fine buffoon, a wonderfully se- 
rious buffoon, and therefore a literary oddity. The first thing one 
ever remembers about him is his vulgarity; his vulgarity never 
lets down and it certainly isn’t, as in the case of Gatsby, played 
down. Furthermore, his awareness of his own vulgarity is what 
creates all the tension in him and makes him a more complete 
character than Gatsby. Thus he, even more than Gatsby, seems 
to me to be a model for the American writer who wishes to avoid 
the Marlon Brando treatment of manners. 

And yet both Gatsby and Holden Caulfield do partake of the 
Rousseau myth to a degree, and no Rousseauist can, I submit, 
be a buffoon. He can’t because he can never believe that his social 
failings are, ultimately, failings. Instead the failings are society’s; 
he is normal and society is the buffoon. As a result only a clown 
—that is, a half-wit—can successfully play the buffoon to the 
idiot image of society that the Rousseauist entertains. The Rous- 
seauist can simply not imagine a Dmitri, for his Dmitri has to be 
right; his Dmitri has to be the one sane voice in an insane world, 
in short not Dmitri at all. Thus Gatsby may not be able to say 
“Oxford,” but he is morally superior to his neighbors who can; 
and Holden’s vulgarity is more than matched by the vulgarity 
of those around him. In both cases the pure sensitive Spirit is ulti- 
mately exalted at the expense of the culture in which it lives. 

And now, the beats. The word “buffoon” is a square’s word; 
to call a beat a buffoon is like calling a junky naughty; but other- 
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wise there would seem to be considerable justification for think- 
ing of the beats as buffoons. They, like the Dostoevskan char- 
acters discussed, insist upon their vices, glory in their perversities, 
exhibit their faults shamelessly like Fyodor or Captain Snegiryov. 
I think, for example, that the following speech, which has al- 
ready been quoted, could be readily converted to beatdom by 
changing the lingo a bit (unfortunately I’m not the man to do 
it): 

The wenches won’t come to me of their own accord, so I 
will need money. So I am saving up more and more, simply 
for myself, my dear son. You may as well know. For I mean 
to go on in my sins to the end, let me tell you. 


But our beats, alas, lead double lives; they do not —at least the 
literary ones — seem to take their beatdom seriously. On the one 
hand they will hole up with their marijuana and on the other 
they will start a little magazine dedicated, with utmost moral ear- 
nestness, to the destruction of middle-class morality. Indeed their 
moral arrogance, their assurance of their ultimate rightness, is 
one of the remarkable anomalies of our time—and I can only 
explain it by saying lamely that it is the American Way to make 
a good thing of something, anything, while it is not the American 
Way to have doubts about what we can make a good thing of. 
Our logic is circular — we are constitutionally indisposed to con- 
template the possibility that we are really wrong, or beat, or 
weak; rather than do that we will sell wrongness for rightness at 
$5.00 a copy and become the head of a publishing company. No 
Dmitris can emerge from such a fantasy; it is Rousseau’s fantasy 
basically, and it simply does not admit any sensible consideration 
of human weakness. Instead the inhuman is discovered to be 
weak; the laws, customs, conventions and manners are wrong; the 
class is wrong; the era is wrong—as if somehow these entities 
had a capacity for, and a will for, error all their own! 

Norman Mailer’s “Advertisements for Myself” is the latest 
beat work that I have read, so I will mention it here though I am 
not sure that I think Mailer thinks he’s a beat at all (see Gore 
Vidal’s piece in The Nation in January, this year). I read it when 
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I was flat on my back with pneumonia and had just stopped 
smoking; I was thus ripe for revolution, and was pleased to read 
as follows: 


We have grown up in a world more in decay than the worst 
of the Roman Empire . . . America is a hurricane, and the 
only people who do not have the sound are those fortunate if 
incredibly stupid and smug white Protestants who live in the 
center... our 2 gardeners, our publishers, editors, re- 
viewers, and general flunkeys, are drunks, cowards, respect- 
ables, prose couturiers, fashion mongers, old maids, time serv- 
ers, and part-time pimps on the Avenue of President Madison 


These are isolated sentences, chosen from here and there, but 
they give the flavor, a flavor that I found just great as I lay there 
in bed, not smoking. Not smoking makes you aware of decay, 
hurricanes, time serving, and anyway Mailer was good relaxed 
sick-bed reading; I could skip around, reading a story here, an 
essay there, and then (for some real polemic) the “advertise- 
ments” themselves, which were Mailer’s own Dmitrying, his own 
notes from underground. In my weakened condition I thought 
at first that Mailer was doing just fine as a beat, particularly since 
he was so much more literate than most of the beats I had read. 
It was only when I started to regain my strength, to get out of 
bed, to walk around in my bourgeois bathrobe and to begin to 
think of myself again as a responsible member of that set of “‘in- 
credibly stupid and smug White Protestants,” that I began to 
doubt Mailer’s position. Not that I am much of a Protestant 
(though white, stupid and smug), but I live in the heart of stupid 
and smug white Protestant country, I teach at a stupid and smug 
white Protestant school, I am writing this for a sheet which I 
trust will be financed by stupid, smug, white Protestants, and I 
have a stupid, smug, white Protestant family. All in all, there- 
fore, I felt (as I regained my strength and began to care) that 
Mailer was calling me names. 

I was not offended. I have made a profession of being nothing 
if not critical of my set. I was, however, struck by the virulence 
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or intemperance —I might even say vulgarity —of Mailer’s at- 
tack. Indeed intemperance was the book’s guiding principle; in- 
temperance was what had been making me content there in bed, 
not smoking —I had needed a little vicarious bang from outer 
space, and I had been getting it from Mailer’s rockets, of which 
more: 

The only one of my contemporaries who I felt had more 
talent than myself was James Joyce .. . 

Everyone who knows the South knows that the white man 
fears the sexual potency of the Negro... 

I wish to attempt an entrance into the mysteries of murder, 
suicide, incest, orgy, orgasm and Time. These themes are now 
filling my head and make me think I have a fair chance to be- 
come the first philosopher of Hip. 

But where did this intemperance lead? to the self-flagellations 
of a Dmitri? to professions of weakness, insufficiency, buffoon- 
ery? Far from it. I emerged with an image of Mailer on a white 
horse (“Bolingbroking,” as Vidal put it), conducting a cam- 
paign, promoting himself and his various causes with all the tal- 
ents at his disposal. I should add that the talents seemed very con- 
siderable, a powerful mixture of Pegler, D. H. Lawrence and a 
fine old Chicago anarchist I ran into long ago who wrote: 
“Dynamite! of all the good stuff, this is the stuff. Stuff several 
pounds of this sublime stuff into an inch pipe (gas or water 
pipe) . . .” and so forth. 

I don’t know that Mailer is destined to be the penultimate 
beat, as he proposes to be; perhaps there are other beats who will 
stick to their business of being beat more effectively. But whether 
he succeeds or not his book may, I think, be put on the shelf as 
a fine example of the anomaly I have spoken of. Then to put 
The Brothers Karamazov beside it is to understand, I think, how 
little the beats have done, despite their protestations, to deal with 
the terrors of the underground, to cope with the tragedy of 
human insufficiency, which is one of literature’s continuing oc- 
cupations. It is to understand that the beats are basically good, 
virtuous-vulgar American heroes too, though our postmasters 
can hardly be expected to think so. 
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LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER AND THE 
TACHISTOSCOPE 


By Wayne Boor 


(Reading Time: One-half minute to two hours, depending on who you are) 


“The Army has announced a new program in the improvement of 
reading speeds. Some graduates of the program are reported as read- 
ing at the incredible rate of 6000 words a minute.” ... News Item. 


I 


EXCERPT FROM START NOW WITH START, BY DR. H. 
S. HAISTYE: 

I sincerely pitied Mr. E. B. White when he confessed recently, 
with no apparent shame, that he is a slow reader. Since I am a 
very fast reader myself, the pity didn’t strike me until three sec- 
onds of reading-time later, when I was reading something else, 
but when it struck it struck hard. I think I read White’s state- 
ment in The New Yorker, sometime during the last six months, 
about two-thirds of the way down the far right-hand column. 
With the photographic memory I have developed in learning to 
read so fast, I can see White’s statement exactly where it fell 
on the page. It might have been in The Atlantic, it might have 
been in almost any two-columned magazine. But I can see it, al- 
most word for word. And what he said was that he reads few 
books because he reads books word by word. 

Now whether Mr. White would admit it or not, that brief 
assertion, seemingly so candid, seemingly so disinterested, was 
really a deliberate slap at the modern reading techniques that 
have made me what I am today — the very techniques that can 
revolutionize your life. It may even have been a slap at the 
tachistoscope itself (Gr. tachistos superl. of tachys swift + 
-scope], but I don’t want to make a charge like that without 
more evidence. What is clear is that White, of all people has al- 
lowed himself to fall into that most illusory of all comforts: “I 
may read slowly, but look at my comprehension!” 
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Slow readers have to have some comfort, of course. I remem- 
ber, to my shame, that in the days before my work on the Spe- 
cial Tachistoscopic Army Reading Training (START), I too 
felt sort of desperate when I heard about this or that prodigy 
who could read one thousand, or even two thousand words a 
minute. I believed in such people, I'll say that for myself, but 
that was the very trouble. If the best I could do was five hun- 
dred words a minute — and long hours of timing had convinced 
me that this was my best—how could I hold my own, to say 
nothing of getting ahead, in a world threatened by two-thou- 
sand-word men. 

The answer is, of course, that I couldn’t. Nobody can. And 
the answer to that is START. Though I’m only a 2000 word- 
per-minute man even now, I have seen friends of mine read 6000 
words a minute, after completing the START course. Scoffers 
may claim that they must miss something in their reading, but 
our special Readers Digest Comprehension Tests have shown 
that speedy-readers get all the facts there are to get, and some- 
times more. One of our students recently read at the unbeliev- 
able clip of 6033 words per minute; he was reading an account 
of the history, function, and Table of Organization of START 
itself, and when he finished (reading time: % second) he scored 
100% on the examination — not, I assure you, an easy one. 

The question is whether we want progress or whether we 
don’t want progress. E. B. White, apparently, is willing to re- 
main at what one can only call the Hieroglyphic Stage in his 
reading. All right, let him. But if we are to meet the challenge of 
today, we’re not going to do it reading at 500 words a minute. 

Now the book that follows (Mean START Reading Time, 
30 minutes; Possible START Reading Time, 10 minutes; Your 
Reading Time, chances are, two to three hours!) is designed 
Oe Ps% 
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II 
EXCERPT FROM THE BULLETIN OF THE SLOWERS (SO- 
CIETY FOR THE LOWERING OF WASTEFUL AND AN- 
AFSTHETIC READING SPEEDS), VOL. I, NO. I. 
Minutes of the Organizational Meeting, Nov. 1, 1959 


1. Professor Rhomson moved that the following section of 
Professor Petersloe’s Laboratory Journal be incorporated into 
our new Bulletin. The motion was seconded and approved. Al- 
though Professor Petersloe is—or perhaps I should say was— 
too modest to include personal praise in his journal, it should be 
recorded that he was the outstanding graduate of START, hav- 
ing attained just one month ago the incredible clip of 6033 words 
per minute, reading an account of the history, function, and 
Table of Organization of our enemy, START. 


JOURNAL OF ARTHUR PETERSLOE, CONCERNING THE 
EFFECTS OF START UPON FULL-READING-RESPONSE 
(FRR). 
Sept. 1 

Established, with help of Rhomson, that to chuckle requires 
from 4 to 15 seconds. Median, 2 seconds. Mean, 114 seconds. 
Ruled out, of course, all hypergelastics [hyper +- gelastikos in- 
clined to laugh (reading time, including time to look it up, 45 
seconds) ], in whom all chuckles turn to full laughs — another 
problem entirely—and those humorless persons who did not 
laugh at our materials. 


Sept. 3 

Spent day calculating. Assume chuckler reacts at mean, 14 
seconds. How many words would a START reader read in 14 
seconds, assuming mean claimed-speed (MCS) of 2000 words 
per minute? Result, carefully checked for arithmetic by Rhom- 
son: 49 words. 


Sept. 4 
Spent day reading, looking for 49-word sentences. Found 
none. (Incidental effect: disastrous drop in reading speed.) 
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Query: Why does no one ever write a 49-word sentence, or 
even a 49-word group of sentences? Seven times seven? Settled 
for passages running from 45 to 50 words, always making sure, 
of course, that they had several chuckles in them. 


Sept. 5 
Experimented on colleagues and students with following pas- 
sage from Northanger Abbey: 


‘No one who had ever seen Catherine Morland in her 
infancy would have supposed her born to be an heroine. 
. . » Her father was a clergyman, without being neglected 
or poor, and a very respectable man, though his name was 
Richard, and he had never been handsome.’ 


Forty-six words, four, perhaps five, chuckles. Reading time 
(SRT scale), for non-chucklers, 114 seconds; for chucklers 
(CRT), 124% seconds to one minute, depending on how much 
re-reading is required to bring the number of chuckles up to five. 

Spent evening looking into Austen literature to see if anyone 
had commented on slowing effect of her style. Found one long, 
spirited complaint, by a Mr. E. N. Hayes; Emma a much over- 
rated book, in his view, because it slowed his reading speed so 
much that it took him eighteen hours to finish the book. Must 
see if this criterion has been used in judging other authors. Inter- 
esting criterion. 


Sept. 6 

Rhomson and I established Tear-Duct Reaction Period (DRP; 
Rhomson wittily dubbed this Drip; it is a great pleasure to work 
with Rhomson). At first we tried melodrama, but got no tears. 
Settled for torture. Median DRP, 5 seconds; mean, 514, seconds, 
with some subjects requiring as much as 15 seconds before the 
first tear started. 


Sept. 7 

The Sabbath. Spent day reading. Troubled to note that my 
SRT still going up, while my DRP remains constant. Now read- 
ing at a flat 6035 words per minute. 
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Sept. 8 

Experimented with Desdemona’s willow-song scene: 753 
words; expected SRT, 22 sec.; my SRT, 74. Theoretical DRP, 
counting 22 startings of tears, major and minor, 120 seconds, or 
two minutes, which, added to 1% minutes Ordinary Reading 
Time (ORT) makes 34 minutes at a minimum. I am told that 
on the stage the scene requires 7-10 minutes; don’t know what 
to make of this. 

Noticed curious disparity between theory and practice. My 
own SRT is now just under 6300 words, and after reading the 
whole of Othello in 3 minutes, 13 seconds, without a single tear, 
I turned for relaxation to Scientific American, only to find my- 
self weeping copiously in the midst of a report on mating dances 
of migratory birds. Feel that am on verge of important new dis- 
covery. If SRT and DRP times diverge markedly, and if affec- 
tive and glandular reactions, all inevitable, however belated, and 
however inappropriate the context of whatever one happens 
to be reading, then surely . . . but caution, caution! . . 


Sept. 13 

Have spent week reading and thinking. Stumbled upon Stan- 
ley Kauffmann’s review of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, in The 
New Republic. “The erotic passages,” he says, “are most cer- 
tainly intended to evoke erotic responses. . . . If Lawrence 
doesn’t make you feel in your very glands what it meant to 
Connie and Mellors to find at last a satisfactory sexual partner, 
then he has failed as an artist” (SRT, slightly less than 1/10 
_ second), Rhomson and I spent Thursday reading in the Anatomy 
Library; no mention anywhere of the very glands. Query: How 
to establish Very Gland Reaction Time (VGRT; Rhomson has 
already dubbed it Vagrant) without locating the Very Glands 
first? Rhomson has suggested that I read Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
and find out. 


Sept. 14 
The Sabbath. Read LCL, at constantly increasing speed. Total 
SRT: 34 minutes, at rate of 6731 words per minute. No notice- 
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able reaction, anywhere. Am now turning, for relaxation, to the 
new issue of Scientific American, having noticed an article en- 
titled Mating Practices of the Descendants of Margaret Meade’s 
Mundugamor. Will report results later.” 


Ill 
A NOTE FROM THE EDITOR OF SLOWERS 


Professor Petersloe has, I am sorry to report, disappeared from 
our campus, disappeared without a trace. Without a trace, that 
is, except his laboratory reports. I’m personally not trying very 
hard to find him; his work remains with us, and I have a feeling’ 
that even if he is alive, nothing he will ever do can equal what he 
has done. Prof. Rhomson is more convinced than I am that his 
taking with him two of our most promising secretaries indicates 
that he has plans for important research. I am sure that we in the 
Society for the Lowering of Wasteful and Anaesthetic Reading 
Speeds can best honor him by combatting the forces that got 
him. 

IV 


A HITHERTO REPRESSED FRAGMENT FROM THE JOUR- 
NAL OF ARTHUR PETERSLOE. 


Sept. 15 

Rhomson and I both sheepish. How to account for our mis- 
reading of Kauffmann’s obvious intent? Two hypotheses: we 
read it too slow, we read it too fast. Neither makes sense. But 
our chagrin more than compensated by sense of discovery — 
what Rhomson insists on calling my discovery. Discovery is, 
perhaps, too grandiose a term for it as yet, bat the possibilities 
for further research do seem endless. Am pleased that Rhomson 
should suggest re-dubbing VGRT as PRT, after myself. But I 
must try to be more systematic. 

What happened to me in reading Scientific American yester- 
day has led to a shift in my research program. Instead of trying 
to fight START, which will undoubtedly win anyway (look 
what they have done to me), why not exploit the possibilities 
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stemming from the inevitable gap between SRT and chuckle, 
tear, and gland time, especially the latter (PRT)? The accidental 
correlation of Chatterley with the Mundugamor, with its aston- 
ishing effects, suggests the possibility of deliberately correlating, 
or programming, one’s reading experiences, so that the inevitably 
lagging affective responses can be made cumulative. Just as one 
might read Oedipus, Lear, and Death of a Salesman, say, in se- 
quence, with the tears earned by Sophocles watering, as it were, 
the pages of Miller, so one might begin with Lysistrata and go 
on—but wait. Why not correlate reading and action? One 
might... 
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e RUTH MACKENZIE 


PROBLEMS: ARK TO ZOO 


“They (the 2,600 inhabitants of the Bronx Zoo) are endearing by 
and large, but it would be difficult to find a touchier bunch of eat- 
ers.” — The New York Times, in an article on feeding problems at 
the zoo. 


Tell us, zookeepers: f 
How did old Mrs. Noah manage to accommodate that brood, =| 
To cater to every desire for plain and fancy food? 

(— elephants, 

They may be easy, just a ton or two of hay. 

Yet, to keep them through the torrent 

Eating twenty-three hours a day? 

Pythons are also no problem. 

Unplucked chicken (one each) should be ample. 

But can we spare a couple and have enough left for the sample? 

Now 

What pleases those elegant fowl, exotic in choice of entree? 

I must supply for the larder choice viands, without delay, 

To succor the swoon-hungry hummingbird, 

And the turtle whose voice must be heard. 

Sustain each beast in the land! 

Save seven! is our command. 

We'll need — 

Some honey, flasks of it, 

And mistletoe, that’s hard to get. 

I know euphonia dotes on it, 

But tropic fruit (jarred) will do for a bit. 

And for those birds of paradise 

Parboiled horseflesh must suffice — 

We have no “super-laying mash.” . 
I must remember to lay in a cache F 
Of koala bear leaves (eucalyptus). 
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Extra earthworms we already have, 

And the crayfish were to be shipped us, 

So the delicate platypus couple 

May in captivity sup well. 

Chameleons for the marmoset, grasshoppers for the potto. 
But how in the world will I ever whet 

The appetites of the lot? 

Oh the problems. Now what can I think of to do 

About ice cream cones for the kinkajou? ) 


Tell us, zookeepers . . . 
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®@ JOHN LUCAS 
ECCE HOMO—ECCO ROMA 


Each beautiful and basic Roman, 
Walking in dread of no garden devil, 
Has in him much of the old Adam 

Who knew neither peril nor Eve nor evil. 


A newer Adam too he is, 

For quite alone he never drives 
But heedless of all headlong loss, 
Still lords a ribcage full of Eves. 


CRAB CANON ON NINE NOTES OF 
ELEANOR CLARK 


Rome out home 


go is go 
In to to 


Or turnabout, only to go home 

is to go out. Those there do not go 
out and in so much as fro and to. 

For each at last to be in Rome is 

to be home. The road has led and out 
is where to go when in Rome to go 
Roman. Everyone from homeless to 
stayathome at home is out in Rome, 
where to stay out is just to keep in. 
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ARTIFACTS OF LIFEMANSHIP 
(Passage to Italy) 


Again to mind comes one old Congo mask 

With frosted-doughnut ears, burnt-almond eyes, 
Worn by some wizard-warrior at his task 

To foster tribal, private fears disguise. 

Comes next that Kamakura lord who sat 

As statue, red-wood scepter, green-glass gaze, 
Like jade his jacket, high hinoki hat, 

Through changing centuries of changeless days. 
Comes last not least the ruin of Fortuna, 

Who lost her limbs and lambs but not her shape 
Milleniums ago at Palestrina, 

Hellenic wind-blown grace of gray-stone drape. 


As Forster writes from purview multiform: 
“The Mediterranean is the human norm.” 
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@ DAVID GALLER 
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THE APOLOGY 


They who themselves had not a thread 
To give gave me the maze instead — 
Well-lit, at every alley’s end 

A couch from which I could pretend 
For spells, dozing before the fine 
Prints in their gold, sipping the wine - 
From fey decanters, that what was here 
Was all, sufficing to rout desire 

To explore. Yet as I paced, 

Content for then, I was encased 

By walls, one of which fell ( a wall 
Only by willed belief that all 

Those alleys’ ends were not the same) 
That showed the way by which I came. 
Strung by old smells into the gloom, 

I was in turn led by the room 

I had just left to think each crypt 
Unique; the way the water dripped 
From the cold stone my fingers found 
Distinct urged that I claim this ground. 
Yet, as I knelt in happiness, 

Always my fingers would transgress 
Across a tatter of silk, a gem, 

Or antiquated eyeglass rim, 

Beneath them touch upon a bone; 

And I recalled who’d wept alone 

In all those handsome alleys’ ends 

For years and had made no amends, 

It seemed, but me to tunnels strewn 
Between. Not the importune 

And endless transferring of poor 


Davin GALLER 


Remains from chilled bewildering floor 
To lighted niche and back is my 
Apology, but that a wry 

Laughter has left my lips each time 

The wine is sipped or knees begrime 

The dark, who know that I fulfill 

These bones, wishing them clothed to kill. 
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e HAROLD WITT 


MY FRIEND, THE GENERAL 


My friend, the general, his epaulettes stored, 
bravely sprays roses, glorious warrior 
against the red spider, aphid and gopher — 
kills, in a leafy theatre of war, 

earwig battalions; the snail invader 

sizzles in salt that the general pours. 


Stooped who was straight, he goes among roses 
coral, wound-red, and white as fear, 

with his glittering gun whose misty explosive 
curls the caterpillar to a dying fur. 

He putters up pathways, a memoir soldier 

no bugle blows or flags are fluttering for. 


So might some aging Roman general after 
some ancient Roman war have watered 

and spaded the hard ground until rose and aster 
graced the vined villa to which he retired, 
pacing his last, his grassy bulwark where 
enemy legions swarmed through scented air. 
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LOVE OF SPORT 
By Eruinc Larsen 


A new small puff of it rose white and fine each time a baseball 
or a horse-shoe landed. By afternoon the outdoor toilet, a solid 
bulky mass called in carved rock Refectory, looked soft and grey 
and dim in a haze of horse-shoe and picnic-car and cowboy-and- 
Indian dust. The Park was on a half-moon slope along the little 
lake. The Refectory, the center of it all to which all paths led and 
to which all small children ran, was up the hill among the taller 
trees in its own cleared space beside the circular drive where the 
cars parked against the heavy square tank-trap masonry columns. 

These were for the people —this Park, this native stone Re- 
fectory — and to them the people brought their baskets and their 
baseball bats, their horse-shoes and their thermos bottles, their 
beer and their children. The people read the little signs about 
rubbish and dogs and boats and flowers, and they scuffed the 
grass into a dry stringy dusty mat. They churned the inshore 
waters of the little lake into a mush of mud and bread-crusts 
and moldy cork from pop-bottle caps. And at dusk they copu- 
lated among the thick-leaved lilacs behind the parking-lot. 

Among those who came was Johnny. He was thirty-four years 
old but his wife still called him “Johnny.” His best friends, 
known as “The Boys” to his wife, called him “Jack.” Some 
people were by Johnny labeled good friends simply because they 
called him “Jack.” 

But on this Sunday afternoon after that Saturday night, he 
was Johnny, only Johnny. He carried both the basket and the 


_ child as he followed his wife, Bertha, who carried a blanket and a 


package of paper plates. Johnny was not happy. He followed 
Bertha but his eyes were unseeing and his mind was on his 
troubles. He had a headache and the child seemed much heavier 
than he ever had before. 

“Right here,” Bertha said. 
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“There ain’t nobody around that we know,” Johnny said. 

“So what? Your kind of people don’t come to a nice decent 
place like this.” 

Johnny stood still, holding the child and the basket. In the 
dust by the Refectory halfway up the hill in the open space 
among the trees where the drive made a circle and the drinking 
fountain stood gurgling and splashing in its heel-marked circle of 
mud, he could see the baseball players. As they had come down 
from the car, they had passed the three fielding out by the foun- 
tain. The other, back by the Refectory, had stood chopping easy 
and slow at the ball. He was tall and lean and black and slow like 
Lincoln. Johnny stood waiting and watching. The ball exploded 
puffs of fine grey smoky dust with each bounce. 

“All right,” Bertha pointed. “Put it all down. Right here.” 

“Ain’t there a table?” 

“A table?” 

“It would be sort of nice,” Johnny said slowly. 

“If you’d of got out of bed this morning. If we'd of got here 
at a decent time.” Bertha was spreading the blanket now and 
Johnny stood holding basket and child, listening to her. Bertha 
puffed a little as she spoke. “If if if,” she said. “In this life you 
don’t get nothing for nothing.” 

“It’s Sunday,” Johnny said. “So you preach.” 

“Give me the basket.” 

Johnny gave her the basket. He put the child down on the 
spread pale green blanket. He sat down and looked around again. 

“If you’d of got up in the morning and gone to church and 
then come here for noon dinner,” Bertha said. 

“Noon.” 

“We’d of got a table,” Bertha said. ““There’s tables.” 

“Sure there’s tables.” Johnny saw them piled with dishes and 
soup-cartons and beer-cases and thermos-jugs. “With six fat old 
ladies spreading their kiesters at each one,” he said. 

“Johnny. The baby,” Bertha said. 

“The baby can walk but we still carry him,” Johnny said. 

“He'll walk far enough soon enough,” Bertha said. She was 
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eating potato chips. “And he’ll talk bad enough if he listens too 
much to you.” 

“Daddy,” the child said trying to stand up. He was on his 
hands and feet, back arched up, head on the blanket. “Daddy,” 
he said and fell on his face, with his feet flapping up and down 
limply. 

“Say mama honey,” Bertha said with her mouth full of potato 
chips. Salt crusted her red lips. 

“Say mama,” Johnny said. “Say uncle the way I say it. Uncle 
uncle uncle.” Johnny was lying down now, flat on his back, his 
head on his finger-locked hands, his elbows cocked wide. He 
looked up through the dusty trees at the dusty white-blue sum- 
mer sky. It was a hot Sunday in August. Johnny still had his 
headache. He closed his eyes. 

“Uncle,” the boy said then slowly as if he had been thinking 
about it and testing his muscles and his tongue a long while be- 
fore he finally spoke. 

“He said uncle,” Bertha said. ““He’s real smart. He’s mama’s 
real smart little man.” Johnny could hear her chewing potato 
chips. He kept his eyes shut. Bertha kept repeating, “Mama’s 
smart little baby man.” And as she spoke Johnny listened and 
gradually the other picnic sounds came to him through the 
screen of her murmuring and chewing, the far yelling of other 
children, the slow drizzle of water in the Refectory, the water- 
muffled coughing of outboard motors. Johnny’s ears, more and 
more sensitive as he concentrated, brought him more and more 
of the picnic noises. Johnny could hear everything in the whole 
half-moon of trampled slippery grass and dusty trees. He heard 
the slosh of wet potato salad on paper plates, the faint explosive 
hiss of opening pop-bottles, the slow silky rustling of the lilacs 
on the shady hill, the dust-cushioned plop and iron clang of 
horse-shoes, the solid dry wooden chop of struck baseballs. 
Johnny was half asleep listening. 

Then he began to hear Bertha again. She was singing at him, 
moaning, intoning, repeating herself, saying over and over the 
same thing. Drunk you were, she sang in her stainless-steel elec- 
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tric-motor soap-opera voice. Like a church choir soprano, the 
one loud soprano you can always hear above the others. Drunk 
you were, coming home at four in the morning. Drunk and with 
your pockets emptied, cleaned limp and hanging out of your 
pants inside out. Your handkerchief gone even. Drunk you were 
and you gambled the night away and you didn’t get up for 
church. Sure and you gambled because you were sick of careful- 
ness and savings accounts and church envelopes and piggy banks 
and grocery slips. And I need nylons again. You were drunk with 
the boys and if you don’t choose between them and me pretty 
soon, I’ll leave you and take the baby with me. “Say mama baby 
boy. Say mama.” 

“Mama,” said Johnny 

“What?” 

“I was half asleep, I guess.” 

“Sure. Sleep our Sunday away. Sure.” 

“Half, I said. You can’t get all the way to sleep with you blab- 
bing away.” 

“All I said was.” 

“I heard you,” Johnny said. 

“You hear and what do you do?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“What do I want you to do? My God Johnny,” she said, her 
voice heavy, her hands spread hopeless helpless in her lap. Then 
she said quiet and pleading, “Johnny. All I want is for you to 
want to stay home once in a while with your little child and your 
wife who loves you. All I want.” 

“Yeah,” Johnny said. “I know what you want. I just forgot 
for a minute is all. I know now. Sure I know.” 

“Well then?” 

“Sure,” Johnny said. “I know.” He was still lying down but 
he was turned on one side now and he came up on one elbow. He 
could see the baseball playing still going on. There was only one 
table, the six-woman table, between this blanket and the left 
fielder, a kid about sixteen who danced his weight from foot to 
foot and let his gloved left hand and his whole arm swing limp 
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and loose from the shoulder when he threw the ball. Johnny 
could hear this kid talking it up. All right let’s have another let’s 
go let’s get it going now let’s not go to sleep okay okay come on 
come on now let’s go let’s go. 

“So you know,” Bertha said. 

“What?” 

The tall dark batter swung easy and slow and the ball bounced 
once right where a short-stop should have been and over the limp 
left-fielder’s head to the six-woman table where it banged up 
under the bench and then came dribbling out slowly curving 
around the little slope toward the green blanket and right into 
Johnny’s hand. 

Johnny stood up, the ball in his right hand, and then he walked 
up past the table toward the Refectory. 

“Johnny,” Bertha said. He heard her as he walked away, her 
voice getting louder so he heard better as he went. “Johnny, 
where are you going? What’s the matter with you Johnny. 
Johnny.” Then she stopped yelling and Johnny went on up the 
hill to where the dark man stood waiting leaning on his bat. 

“Thanks,” the man said. “You could have thrown it. You 
wouldn’t have had to walk all the way.” 

Johnny tossed the ball and caught it again. “I was thinking,” 
he said. 

“You look thoughtful.” 

“I was thinking I could maybe knock out a few for the boys.” 

“When you walked right through the game coming in here I 
thought you were the intellectual type.” 

The little left-fielder was talking it up again now. Let’s go 
let’s go let’s cut out the gab and get going. 

“I just followed my wife,” Johnny said. 

“You always do that?” 

“I got a headache,” Johnny said. “Give me the bat. The guys 
are getting sore.” 

The man had grey eyes, very light in his dark face. He smiled 
and gave Johnny the bat. “Nobody asked you into the game,” 
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he said. “But here. I like to watch the boys get out from under 
the thumb once in a while.” 

“You shouldn’t be knocking a hard ball around here,” Johnny 
said. He swung the bat. It was handle-heavy. He flipped the ball 
up and poked it lightly out to the pitcher. Pretty soon Johnny 
had the rhythm of it. He put the ball where he wanted it. One 
bounce to the right field. Toss to pitcher. Pitch to batter. The 
pattern of curves built up. One bounce to the center. Toss to 
pitcher. Dust was fine and thin on Johnny’s shoes. The grey grass 
was slippery under his feet. But Johnny stood solid and put the 
ball where he wanted it. . 

“You get out and play with the boys once in a while I see,” 
the dark man said. 

“No,” Johnny said. Then he said, “Not baseball anyway.” 

“You follow other things than the wife.” 

“That ain’t too much your business.” 

“Not too.” 

“T’ve seen you before,” Johnny said. 

“Could be.” 

“Where?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe church.” 

Johnny laughed. “All I hear is church today,” he said. His 
voice began to go with the rhythm of the game, with the curv- 
ing pattern of the ball’s path, with the chop to right, the toss to 
pitcher, the pitch to batter. “Maybe I should listen. Maybe I 
should go to church. Every Sunday and every Wednesday night 
and Christmas too and all the other days. Maybe I should see a 
priest. Maybe I should go to church on every feast day every 
saint’s day every fast day too. Maybe even I should be a priest. 
Be a priest you live alone and when the orders come you simply 
go and never think or have to think of wife or house or child or 
debts. The orders come. The call. But no,” he said and slammed 
one hard along the ground out left. “I play the game instead. I 
have the sport. It clears the mind and relaxes you and helps you 
forget your problems until all you have is game problems like 
where to hit and how to run.” 
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Johnny stopped talking. He chopped a quick one to the right 
fielder way back by the drinking fountain. From where Johnny 
stood the mud circle around the fountain looked very black and 
wet. 

“I knew you were the thoughtful type,” the lean dark man 
said. 

“You want your bat back? You sarcastic bastard?” 

“Keep right on. You’re doing fine.” 

“Sure I’m doing fine,” Johnny said. Each hit bail bounced 
now just once and reached the fielder head high. He wasn’t just 
chopping at the ball now but really hitting, the sound of hitting 
bright brittle hard now and not the old soft wooden chunking 
noise. “Real fine,” Johnny said. 

“You better relax though,” the man said. 

“I know what I’m doing.” 

“Everyone does. Sure. But that fountain is pretty close.” 

“You set the game up,” Johnny said. “You should of thought 
of that.” 

“The thoughtful type.” 

“I know what I’m doing,” Johnny said. 

“Those kids,” the man said. 

“They’re leaving.” 

“Watch it now. Here comes fatty and her kid.” 

“I’m watching,” Johnny said. 

The child wasn’t walking of course. He was sort of sitting on 
Bertha’s left hip with her arm around him and her hand in his 
right armpit. And through the curving pattern Johnny saw her 
lean over so the child could drink head down butt up. Then she 
set him down so she could herself drink and the next ball 
bounced high and the right-fielder missed it so it fell in the wet 
circle and splashed a little and skittered on toward the uncut 
brush on the hillside. 

“Johnny,” Bertha said. 

Johnny stood tapping the bat on the ground. He watched the 
fielder trot after the ball and then toss it over the fountain to the 
pitcher to begin the pattern again. 
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“Johnny,” Bertha said more loudly. Her fists were rammed 
into the soft fat over her hips. Her elbows flapped like wings. 
~ “You be careful now. You'll hurt somebody. You'll kill the kid.” 

Pattern moved to right again and the bounce was high again 
and the ball splashed a little mud on Bertha’s stockings. 

“Johnny,” Bertha said. “Look at me. Look at my stockings.” 

“All you have to do is move,” Johnny said. 

The left-fielder was swinging his arms and dancing to his song 
come on let’s get going come on. The right-fielder was frowning, 
standing in his place frowning, not chasing the ball. 

“Get going,” Johnny said. 

The child was sitting in the mud at his mother’s spattered feet. 

“You want to kill the kid,” Bertha said. “You want to. I can 
see it.” 

“Move,” Johnny said. 

“Your own flesh and blood.” 

“Get going you,” Johnny said to the fielder now who turned 
sullenly and walked past Bertha to the ball and started the game 
again which then went on and on, the pattern of bounce and 
curve flowing unbroken while Bertha stood by the fountain and 
the child slapped his flat hands in the mud and the tall dark man 
watched very closely and Johnny hit straight hard one-bounce 
drives to the right-fielder gradually forcing him back toward the 
fountain and the one wet muddy circle of cool earth in all the 
dust of all the trodden park and when the dark man made as if 
to speak Johnny said, “Shut up your mouth and watch. I know 
what I’m doing exactly.” 
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A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY 


By JoHn SEBASTIAN 


It seemed as if he were going to Europe. At least, there were 
the tickets, pink triangular pieces of cardboard designating his 
passage outward by the SS President Khrushchev, return in De- 
cember by the SS City of Howells, described in the brochure 
as “a converted cement carrier.” The tickets, and all the travel 
literature, were kept in a cardboard box on a shelf high up in 
the dark closet. 

But first it was necessary to give the last lecture in his course 
on Phrenology. This he did. He was brilliant. A few students 
shook his hand afterward, and the Chairman, so stout a man, 
threw an arm around his shoulder, squeezed him close, and wept. 

It was already late, and yet everything was under control. 
A good many people were packing for him, throwing things into 
cartons and laundry bags. All at once he remembered his failure 
to have his passport renewed. 

“Disappointment, disappointment,” he cried. “Always a mat- 
ter of detail.” 

And he thought of phoning the steamship line to ask them to 
wait for him. But no, he saw already the very tall ship with its 
four black smokestacks moving away into the blurred landscape 
of the harbor. Telephones rang, and there was a distant noise of 
shouting. 

It was then that the shining black Cadillac drew in at the curb; 
the rear door swung open disclosing grandma and uncle Morton 
and Aunt Shell. They all leaned forward, smiling, welcoming. 
He took their hands in turn, expressing his gratitude for their 
having found him a house in the country. Grandma looked much 
older and very tired, probably from the effort of house-hunting. 
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It was hot and close inside the car, and all four of them were 
squeezed into the back seat; he especially, among those fat rela- 
tives of his, felt constricted and likely to be crushed. Also, there 
was a disagreeable silence. His impulse, which grew stronger, 
was to twist and kick and cry for room, for air. But instead he 
sat still, still, still and small, while Aunt Shell’s scented silken 
bulk seemed to expand against him, and the rougher black worsted 
bulk of Uncle Morton rubbed his cheek abrasively on the other 
side. Grandma was no longer with them, having gone ahead to see 
about the luncheon. The chauffeur, whenever he looked to the 
side, could be seen to have the face ofa hound dog, heavy and 
pointed under the cap. 

“It’s very expensive,” said Uncle Morton. “Of course, we 
were children once ourselves.” 

“I had my first brassieres when I was twelve,” added Aunt 
Shell. 

“The picture in the parlor,” Uncle Morton said, “was taken 
just before I went to law school. It doesn’t do me justice.” 


He said, “It’s very good of you to take all this trouble . . . 


” 
. 


to warn me. . 

Indeed, Aunt Shell was an immense child, golden-haired, with 
a dirty, sticky mouth. Her frock billowed over his lap. Uncle 
Morton’s bare, hairy knees stuck out of his scout pants such a 
long way. He blew his whistle, and said: “I pledge allegiance 
to the flag .. .” 

“Two fingers if you want to leave the room,” Aunt Shell said. 

Perhaps it was Europe after all. The houses were of grey 
stone, th. men in the streets wore tall black hats and carried 
canes. They looked serious. Of course, he had no passport, they 
might well look serious. 

But he felt better now, and with a rush of gaiety he danced 
in circles down the street, hugging this man, pulling the beard 
of that one, smacking the other on the rump with his own cane. 

“Tt’s the American way,” he cried. “Doughboy!” 

But naturally they all challenged him to a duel, to three duels. 
At last it was perfectly clear: he was going to die here, far from 
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home, on foreign soil. Such a terrible punishment for that little 
bit of fun, dancing down the street. 

He cried for a long time, alone in his room. Before he knew 
it, the dawn had come and the dog-faced chauffeur his second 
appeared with the pistols. 

They had to take a trolley-car out to the dueling ground. 
Grandma was there again, Aunt Shell was there, Uncle Morton 
was the motorman. 

“It doesn’t matter, dear,” his grandma said. “We all have to 
go through it.” 

The trolley went into a tunnel under the first Alp. There was 
no light, only the light from all their eyes like pinholes poked in 
a darkness. How great the light beyond! It scattered in the 
flowers of the steep and mountain meadows, where the three old 
men stood waiting in attitudes of dignity, in silence, in condem- 
nation, while the trolley car rushed by. 

How good to have a place in the country! On a stone table, in 
a stone bowl, lay some stone apples and pears. He wanted for 
nothing. His photograph was in the family album, he did not 
even feel homesick. 
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THE KEY OF “D” 






By Harry W. Ossporne 


David Foster had a compulsion to type out words in his head. 
At least fifty times a day a word or often a whole sentence 
would occur to him that he felt constrained to type and at once 
shadowy fingers would come to life in his brain and deftly tap 
out the message on the keyboard of a phantom typewriter. This 
habit could have been annoying since the concentration re- 
quired during these periods of mental typing made it impossible 
for him to do or think of anything else, but somehow he didn’t 
really mind it. One day as he was typing smoothly away at the 
first line of a Shakespeare sonnet the d key stuck on the roller. 
It was only a trivial mishap and the key was quickly pulled back 
to its proper place; still he was irked by the extra time and energy 
this incident had cost him. Moreover, from that day on the d 
key always stuck. He tried tapping the keyboard gently or hit- 
ting with a quick, powerful stroke but nothing worked; the d 
would stick and refuse obstinately to budge from the roller un- 
less he touched it. The waste of time involved in flipping the 
key back to its rightful position irritated him but, to continue 
typing, the correction had to be made. He tried avoiding words 
with d@’s in them and soon became quite skillful at this unique 
exercise but such a limitation greatly curtailed his choice of 
vocabulary and the resulting sentences were often so bizarre as 
to be only caricatures of everyday English. He remembered the 
discussion of letter-frequency in Poe’s short story, The Gold Bug, 
and there discovered that d was the fifth most frequently used 
letter in the language. There was no escape from it; if he were 
going to write English he would have to use that letter. So he 
reconciled himself to the situation and went on dutifully replac- 
ing the reluctant key each time he was forced to type it. As the 
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weeks passed he grew accustomed to these conditions and finally 
developed such a smooth technique, such a quick, effortless flip 
of the finger in correcting that he scarcely had to pause as he 
went typing along. At last he got to the point where he rather 
enjoyed finding expressions with @’s in them and often, as a chal- 
lenge to his ingenuity, made up sentences containing words like 
dawdle, dandy, eddy and dodder—and then one day the f key 


stuck. 
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First in our How-To-Do-It Series 
HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL 


Editor’s Note: What follows is a collection of unsigned short es- 
says printed long ago, over a period of several issues, in an obscure 
little magazine called Furioso. We have brought them together here 
for the first time in the hope that they will be of some use to our 
readers who Write. We have omitted many passages that no longer 
seem applicable, and we have not added anything to what was, at 
best, a fragmentary how-to-do-it venture. Therefore we recommend 
that the collection be used with caution. 


L. 
DEFINITION 


Many of our subscribers and contributors have had the cour- 
age to ask us, “How do you write a novel anyway?” A perfectly 
natural question. Before answering the question, however, we 
must undertake to define the terms most commonly used in 
novel-writing. 

One of the terms most misunderstood is “game.” Those of 
your friends who are in the novel game are in a game; it is a mis- 
take on your part to think that the word “game,” as applied to 
their activities, is merely a slang expression, a felicitous euphe- 
mism for an activity which is not a game. Make no mistake about 
it: your novel-writing friends are all either playing or readying 
themselves to play some position like third base for, say, Wild 
Cat & Company, Publishers. 

Another misunderstood term is “publisher.” Although the 
origins of the word and its original uses are sufficiently clear 
(publicus, pertaining to people, public; publicare, to make pub- 
lic), its modern meaning is much more complex. A publisher 
does not merely publish; he is also a manager, a good fellow, a 
father, particularly a father. 
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There are big publishers and little publishers, just as there are 
major leagues and minor leagues. But by a curious inversion of 
meaning little publishers have come to be accepted in certain 
circles as the publishers (fathers) of big things, while the big 
publishers have come to be accepted as merely residents of Madi- 
son and Fifth. 

“Author” (authenticus, an originator; augere, to cause to 
grow, increase). Although this word has retained its original 
meaning the fathers and good fellows of literature no longer 
agree on the consequences of authorship; that is, what an author 
is an originator of, and what an author grows. There are some 
who maintain that he starts false alarms and grows lettuce; or 
that he starts wp and grows into a resident of Madison and Fifth, 
or that he starts on stage and grows excessively indignant at his 
reception; or that he starts what he can’t finish and grows surly. 
But then there are also the purists, who are annoyed that the 
word now serves these baser meanings, and who maintain that 
an author, being an originator, is of necessity an originator of 
something novel, which in turn frequently grows into something 
called a novel (novus, new; nouvelle, news, a tale, story). 

“Novel.” Of all terms this is the most difficult. This is be- 
cause an author who is writing a novel is of all people the most 
difficult. An author is by definition (see above) an originator of 
something he makes — something where something wasn’t. There- 
fore, before he starts, he is without something. What is it that 
he is without? — briefly, his novel. Can we not say then that a 
novelist is he who is without his novel and that, in reverse order, 
a novel is that which a novelist has not got? Picture our author, 
if you will, standing on Madison and Fifth without his novel. 
Picture his mind, empty as the empyrean itself before The Be- 


ginning... 
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IL. 
INTERLUDE 


Editors’ note: The above comments on the nature of the novel be- 
fore The Beginning will now be interrupted by the private medi- 
tations of a real novelist awaiting his first sentence. They will then 
be followed by a history of the novel and a discussion of the First 
Sentence. 


Here are coffee, cigarettes, a quantity (sufficient? oh, yes) of 
white paper, and the typewriter, the machine which is to reduce 
my incredible thoughts to intelligible size, starting them on the 
first lap of that journey whereby tliey are to be multiplied into a 
large number of misunderstood commonplaces in a number of 
minds which will provide these suitable housing. Like so many 
jelly beans, my thoughts will be clearly differentiated as to col- 
or; but like the same jelly beans, will base themselves upon an 
identical stubborn gumminess of texture (yielding in a moment’s 
salivation and mastication to a soft, elusive pulp) and a few vari- 
ant shadings of one fundamental flavor, probably brown. 

First this matter of the coffee, as there will be no work done 
while the pot yet contains one drop; that I know from experi- 
ence, for I find little in life so pleasing and flattering as the pic- 
ture of myself, dressed in a huge grey robe, seated at the type- 
writer, and drinking coffee—the beverage of an author. This 
picture I may get at any moment from the large chromium- 
plated percolator in which the coffee arrives; with the lovely 
advantage that the convex urnlike shape of the percolator gives 
space and depth to the small room in which I sit: the bookcase 
against which in too violently reaching to return the carriage I 
sometimes hit my elbow (causing that familiar numb tingling) 
appears in reflexion to be thirty feet or so away and fading 
backward towards the ceiling; the typewriter itself gains in black 
dignity, being of the size, apparently, of the Mighty Wurlitzer, 
and I sit before it, huddled, grotesque, monstrous, misshapen and 
distorted. I look like an author and feel like an author. 

Now: —a cigaret, also a perquisite of the author’s profes- 
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sion. Nothing, I think, looks quite so good, so cerebrally im- 
pressive as the sight of a real author smoking a cigaret as he 
bends to his machine. It has the gigantesque, heroical pathos, this 
view, of aviators intrepid in their cockpits, racing drivers, loco- 
motive engineers, etc., etc. One can see, almost, the dark cloud 
of the brain looming through the white cloud of smoke .. . 


Editors’ note: at this point our real author digresses for three pages 
about cigarets and the picking up of the mail. 


Now having dealt successfully and circumspectly with two of 
the most important adjuncts to the author’s career — coffee and 
cigarets—and having given the reader an insight to the seamy 
side of the profession by speaking briefly of the mail, I am ready 
to proceed to the final point of this introduction to authorship. 

You will recall my having spoken, at the beginning, of a quan- 
tity of white paper. Putting aside at once all more or less meretri- 
cious substitutes, as: yellow paper, wrapping paper, shirt card- 
boards, menus, scoreboards for various games, tablets of clay, flat 
rocks, lavatory walls, sand, etc., I put it to you that white paper 
is the one matrix really suited to receive the impression of your 
creative thought as a modern author. 

The stuff is sufficiently inexpensive even now to insure your 
having an ample not to say impressive amount of it around the 
house, That is, to be sure, a minor point, but it involves the truly 
important subject. If you follow my experience in becoming an 
author, you will find yourself accumulating white paper in ever 
increasing quantities and, especially, varieties. The reason I as- 
sign to this phenomenon places it squarely at the heart of the 
author’s entire enterprise, and this reason is: your refusal to be- 
lieve, or believing to face up to, the absolute, final and ineluct- 
able whiteness of the white paper. Obscurely but continually 
your brain twists and plays with the knowledge of this utter 
whiteness, and comes over and over again to the delusion that 
it can be relieved by some such petty shift as buying more white 
paper or white paper of a different kind, shape, thickness, tex- 
ture, weight, grade, price —as if whiteness could ever be any- 
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thing but whiteness, the vast poverty-stricken blank of the world 
behind the world. 

The celebrated author Herman Melville, in his chapter on 
The Whiteness of The Whale, brings into comparison multitudi- 
nous examples to show forth the dread aspect of whiteness 
“which strikes more of panic to the soul,” he says, “than that 
redness which affrights in blood.” But he overlooks in his cata- 
logue the hardest instauce of all, which most probably was too 
close under his nose at the time to be noticed: — the white paper 
on which he was writing. 

Take up now —since you too are an author, by presumption 
at least — take up a blank, fresh sheet of white paper. Look at it 
steadily, and see the great gap in the creation, the real vacancy 
in space (matching by now the awestruck vacuum of the mind): 
this is that All which exists before you begin and will subsume 
always whatever black marks you seek to attach it with; this is 
the great blank power of silence across which words can be 
made to march like obedient but badly frightened soldiers across 
a desolate and Polar region; this is the utter absence upon which 
God, the other All, placed the shy experiment of the universe 
and the world —and here it is in your own home, a pet more 
dangerous, possibly, than any tiger cub you might want to keep 
for mere vanity and ostentation. In this blankness and whiteness 
many good men have before now been marooned or imprisoned 
or drowned or lost. 

So at least you might regard the matter. On the other hand, 
here is simply a piece of white paper to be covered with your 
remarks about the state of things . . . 

Reason it how you will, here is the white paper and here are 
you, breeding up in your brain the black flies of your remark- 
able significance. These you will trap easily, with a little applica- 
tion, on the white flypaper, though it does not, at first glance, 
appear to be sticky. 
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II. 
HISTORY 


Although early novels could not in many instances properly 
be called novels, the novel form rapidly emerged until, with 
the publication of Hesiod’s Works and Days, it became what 
might be called, without fear of reproach, a form. Its history to 
be sure was not complete, but all the major elements of its com- 
position had been agreed upon; the labor of future novelists had 
been reduced to the essential business of exploring the form; and 
the path was clear to the publishers’ offices on Madison and 
Fifth. 

Too clear. Defoe had walked along it, and Jane Austen; Mrs. 
Stowe had walked along it, and Edgar Rice Burroughs. Civilians, 
accordingly, began to catch on. “What,” they murmured among 
themselves, “is so difficult about this stuff? What has a novelist 
got that we haven’t got? Who is he who can stand up before 
God and say,” etc. They organized discussion groups, writers’ 
conferences, protective associations. They stumped for “The 
Common Writer in Common Places,” “More Words a Week 
from More People,” “Novels? or Hovels?” They started maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio stations. At last they overran Madison 
and Fifth. 

It was to be expected that no good would come from this in- 
flux, and no good came. The Great Boulevards sagged beneath 
their new burden of humanity; the police were driven to declare 
that “no goddam novelist” could be permitted to write “no god- 
dam novel” between sunrise and sunset in “no goddam parking 
zone” between roth and 27th streets; and a prominent publisher, 
sending a tenth edition of his rejection slip to press, broke down 
in front of his entire staff, sobbing that he could no longer tell 
a novelist from a pedestrian, “either by his walk or by his 
a 
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IV. 
THE FIRST SENTENCE 


There are of course many ways of starting a novel—‘“as 
many, one might say, as there are novelists,” judiciously observes 
Richard Blebb in a dull but eminently safe Note to the Book- 
seller (Scraps & Gleanings, Volume CXVII) — but the major and 
most frequently employed lines of attack may easily be cate- 
gorized as follows: the direct, the indirect or veiled, the cryptic, 
the literary, the active, the landscape or still-life, the casual, the 
draped sleeve, the Ruy Lopez, the upswept and the dynaflow 
(or “no-nonsense-about-me”) effect. Or they may be divided 
differently; it hardly matters. But it will be as well to leave these 
and kindred generalities until we have examined a few specimens 
from actual play. 


1. a. Socko! 


The impact of fish* on flesh, the heavy thud of a falling body 
and the sound of smashing glass were quickly followed by the 
inimitable sound of a cracking bone accompanied by piercing 
grunts of pain. Quickly breaking in the door, I stepped casually 
into the room. 

“Here, what’s this?” I said. 


The above, though broken into several sentences, may properly 
be considered as a unit, and I could not resist printing it entire 
in order to show a splendid use of what has aptly been termed 
“the sequence-effect,” that is, the means by which the author is, 
so to speak, Jed on from one thing to another. 


1. b. It was in the first place perhaps hardly so much his incipient 
catarrh, indeed, which brought Miles Whimper to consider the 
desirability of prolonging his residence with Lady Godowner, 
who had actually, three weeks before, pressed him to stay at 
Pebblemere for so long as he should care to, and thrown open 
to him every facility of that magnificent possession, even to 
having the dusty dust-covers removed from the ancient billiard 
room that he might indulge a long-forgotten passion for that 
curious skill, nor even, if this be not to consider too closely, his 


*Surely a misprint? The intention is evidently “fist” and is so read by Dyce. 
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increasing delight in coconut fondue, which Aimable, the good 
noblewoman’s chef, made so frequently and with so fine a flair, 
as it was the slight after-effects, from which he still at times suf- 
fered, of a common nasal cold. 


It would indeed be tempting to divide novelists into two camps 
on the basis of these two examples, and destroy the camps; but 
alas! generalization is perilously easy, the Way is steep and 
thorny, and it is probably best to say, with a full awareness that 
the situation is a delicate one, and without pressing the distinc- 
tion further than one would civilized conversation, that there 
are differences between Novelist A and novelist B. 

What these differences are, a brief analysis will serve to indi- 
cate. Evidently novelist A believes in starting im medias res, as, 
evidently, novelist B does also. That is, from both beginnings 
one has a sense that life has been going on, that things have been 
happening, that life has been going on before the novel and will 
probably continue (the smashing glass, the coconut fondues) 
pretty much the same after the novelist is done.* At the same 
time, both gambits sufficiently emphasize the precarious, the 
dangerous, qualities of life (the catarrh, the grunts of pain, the 
dramatic irony of “I stepped casually into the room”) and sug- 
gest that something more is to follow (this suggestion, by the 
way, is one of the most essential conditions a first sentence can 
satisfy — can, and must!). And yet, despite these apparent simi- 
larities, there is, I repeat, some difference between the two ex- 
amples, the analysis of which, it is sufficient to say, might fruit- 
fully begin with a consideration of the somewhat more leisurely 
pace of example B; given this hint the reader will doubtless soon 
find many other dissimilarities for himself.’ 

*“The novel,” André Naguére has significantly said, “changes nothing,” 
Recueils Intimes, 1947. 

*It is hardly necessary, I hope, to caution the sincere artist against erecting 
these little individual traits of style into rules, precepts of aesthetic, etc., or if 
this is irresistible to him, at any rate against publishing his conclusions in this 
periodical or any like it (such as the Partisan Review). “Leave such things to 
the critics,” said General Cambronne, “the artist—writes!” The General died 


in 1842. 
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2. a. “Jesus.” 
It was a stocky youth who spoke. 


b. Whatever she did, the damn thing wouldn’t seem to hang 
right. 

c. The church bells bonged, the chimes in the living room 
tinkled, even Michael Petlock’s chiming wrist-watch whispered 
to him that it was noon on this day of days. 


d. He was born in the Parish of St Gleg on Easter Sunday, 1882, 
and his proud parents christened him Humbert but he was al- 
ways Fatstuff to his friends. 


e. It was dawn, and to the red glow of sunrise a second and 
redder glow was added: on this sleepy hamlet of two or three 
hundred souls the atom bomb had fallen. 


f. “Death,” he said bitterly, “in the midst of life. . . .” 


The examples grouped under 2 (which I have decided to term 
Miscellaneous Forms of Frequent Occurrence), while generally 
less extreme, except perhaps for e, than those appearing under 1 


above, have much to be said for them; primarily it ought to be 
noticed that their somewhat soiled appearance (the look they 
have of being standard and replaceable from the factory) makes 
them ideal for certain kinds of novel — the novelist will of course 
have determined, before sitting down to write, what kind of 
novel his is to be, and may make his selection accordingly.’ 

It has been debated whether one can elide, evade, get round 
or in some way do without a first sentence, and several ideas 
were mentioned, among them that of beginning in parenthesis, 
writing the second sentence first, writing the climax of the novel 
(if indeed this did not naturally occur in the first sentence) be- 
fore anything else, leaving the first page blank or printing it in 
the form of a memo pad or perpetual calendar —but most of 
these shifts and devices will be seen to be at best poor evasions, 
and not of the first sentence. 

As a general observation, it may be said that all the examples 

*And if you haven’t decided on an elementary matter like the kind of novel 


yet, I don’t see how you expect to continue the work of the course; after all, 
you know, we won't be here to help you all your life. 
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given have this in common, that they tell the reader something 
(it need not be much, since he will probably read the second 
sentence soon afterward) about the kind of book he is about to 
read. This thought is worthy of being elevated into a general 
precept for beginning novelists: Let your first sentence be 
such that it will tell the reader something (it need not be much) 
about the kind of novel he is about to read. 


ws 
SUMMARY: HOW TO FLY 


Flying is not what it was. Ailerons, rudders and struts are un- 
like feathers and muscle; Pegasus did not have a fuselage but a 
body, and the sightless couriers of the air apparently got around 
without instruments for blind flying. Furthermore the achieve 
of, the mastery of the thing can now be explained largely in 
terms of Lift. 

But a number of our contributors do not seem to realize this. 
Therefore these simple instructions in the mew art of flying are 
put down here with the hope that etc., etc. 


FIRST STEPS: a) Familiarization with the airplane. The stu- 
dent should walk around the plane at least once, so that he will 
be able to tell the front from the rear and know how to get in- 
side. Once inside he should wiggle the controls and discover for 
himself what each one of them does, just as the novelist should 
familiarize himself with his novel before he flies it to the pub- 
lisher. 

b) Familiarization with the gas tank. This involves learning 
how much the gasoline tank will hold, how far that gasoline 
will take the plane, and how much money it will cost. The last 
is particularly important for young novelists — pardon, pilots. 


SECOND STEPS: a) The Four Fundamentals. There are 
four fundamentals of flying technique: straight and level flight, 
the turn, the climb, and the glide. Unfortunately very few stu- 
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dents ever learn to do more than one of these well, though all 
are essential. Thus the straight-and-level flier, defying all laws of 
nature, starts his flight at an elevation of 3,000 feet with a head- 
ing of 327 degrees, and maintains this until the end of time or 
until his publisher sends him a sharp note; the turn artist re- 
volves in ever narrowing circles about some insignificant point, 
usually himself; the climber mounts up, up until his engine fails 
and he is obliged to come down in a return envelope; and the 
glider starts at a very low level and sinks steadily until he is 
six feet beneath contempt. 


b) Take-offs and landings. These are of course necessary too, 
and they may be accomplished in many not equally effective 
ways. The James Fenimore Cooper take-off, requiring the long- 
est runway in the world, is not recommended for short strips; 
the Henry James take-off is a masterpiece of illusion but danger- 
ous as a result — ignorant passengers have been known to get off 
for a drink after the plane is in the air; the so-called ‘modern’ 


landing presents the James difficulty in reverse, frequently 
stranding passengers in the plane after it has been hangared and 
the pilot has gone home; while the old-fashioned 3-point landing 
is still sure-fire so long as the landing gear is down. 


THIRD STEP: Purchase of plane. This is an advanced step 
and not to be recommended for beginners. Let them fly Faulk- 
ner’s, or Joyce’s for a few hundred hours, even though these 
ships have not been found airworthy for some time. Why? Be- 
cause it is cheaper to crack up an old ship than a new one—it 
offends us to the soul to see a brand-new Bonanza on its nose. 
Besides, there are too many new manuscripts floating around 
these offices already; the age of flight has hit us like a B-36. 





THE QUARTER’S EPIC 


THE ODYSSEY OF A B**T (Installment Two) 


(At the end of the last installment it was suggested that my hero Gerald — 
sometimes known as Jerry — would probably take up some exotic faith and 
retire from active life; ie., writing. The reasons for this change were given in 
the last installment (Winter Issue, price goc). Jerry, however, decided to mis- 
lead his author and to take a somewhat different course, as will be seen). 


CANTO SIX 


Of darkness, darkness audible, darkness in rhyme, 

The kind that sweeps over the earth in a poet’s night-time, 
Leaving whole sections of college textbooks unlit, 

Save for the notes at the bottom that dimly transmit 
Knowledge, truth and the like (such as, who is Ulalume? ) 
And thus tinge with scholarly brown the sonorous gloom — 
Of this darkness I would now speak, not the murk to disperse 
But to celebrate, as did Keats, and indeed to murk worse. 

Oh goddess, whatever your name is, who bringeth the night, 
And sitteth therein like a lump or a bump or a blight 
Dispensing whiskey, cigarets, headaches, lit crit, 

And scholarly spleen from your fat decline-of-the-west kit, 
Hear me! and ’pon my hero and me bestow 

The prose of Northrop or Blackmur, the ire of Shapiro, 

The contempt of Pound and T. S. for the modern mess, 

The contempt of Hillyer and Allston for Pound and T. S., 
The invective of six or eight dozen Ginsbergs and Burroughs, 
The pride of the kit and caboodle (and mine, and my hero’s) — 
Bestow, as I say, if you would, all this, and by God 

(And the Right) I'll thank you for nothing, you clod, 

Least of all Muses, if-only-deaf mute, 

Co-author of this dark passage — ugh, you brute! 


Where was I? 

Lord knows. 

I’m so upset I’ve lost my place and my meter, and I have coffee 
nerves, and I can’t remember my hero’s name, and my wife 
says I’m treating her and the children abominably; 

And the only thing I can think to do at the moment is to write a 
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bad parody of Ogden Nash, which is easy but cute and there- 
fore detestable, for a poet should aim not high but low if he 
is to cultivate his Pierian roses properly; 

And the more detestable because to write badly in this culture of 
ours is, though not a sure, yet a reasonably safe formula for 
achieving success and worldly affluity, 

That is, for having your work described as a new and powerful 
force opposing the stultifying academicism of the poetry 
which is being taught in our schools by scholars who would 
throw the world away for an ambiguity, 

And yet the more detestable because to write badly 

Is to make it possible for the next poet, and the next, and the next, 
and the next, to write a little more badly 

If that is possible; 

And it seems to me (and I confess without shame that I have no 
rhyme for ‘possible’ ) 

That it certainly is possible, that is, 

It is still possible to write worse than I am writing at this moment, 
I wis, 

And if I had time I would quote a number of cases proving the pos- 
sibility 

And thereby demonstrating that in this troubled world of ours there 
are only degrees of darkness and no absolute pitch blackidity. 

But I haven’t got time because I have another and somewhat differ- 

ent point to make, 

Which is that there are many, many causes of darkness, not the least 
of which is the impulse to oppose darkness and make a 
brighter world in one shake — 

Namely, the romantic impulse, which is what came over my hero 
Jerry in my last installment, and made him indiscreet 

(After having been for years a New Critics’ poet and therefore dis- 
creet, 

But otherwise, according to some other critics, no asset on anyone’s 
balance sheet), 

And sent him forth like an inverted Don Quixote (e.g., a b**t) 

To oppose such small and unworthy virtues as may be found in our 
bourgeois society 

In favor of the b**t’s sexual and otherwise emotional piety, 

And left him debauched, exhausted and verbally incoherent 

From chasing the strangest windmills about which romance has 
ever been perseverant. j 

What I am saying (I guess) is that light itself, if too bright, 

Creates, by a process no scientist knows, a darkness in its own right, 

So the sensible thing to do (though no scientist knows this either) 
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Is to . tight in a half light, doing the best one can not to run a 
ever, 

Treating the wife and kids decent, working not as hard as a beaver, 

And writing verses 

Which, though they may not shake worlds or bring postmasters’ 
curses, 

Illuminate in their own perhaps twenty-watt style 

The art and the world they have, though both be vile. 

At least these are my sentiments now, in my moment of trial. 

Go ahead, call me craven, weak, mercantile — 

I’ll not say aught, or take umbrage, or bombard your heaven, 

But simply get on with my hero, in Canto Seven. 


CANTO SEVEN 


My hero takes nothing from me in the way of advice, 

Nor even, indeed, will read me but keeps me on ice 

On his crumbling bookshelves, tier on tier, 

To impress me when I come calling on the dear. 

This offends me a little, but I’ve been abused for too long 
To rise up in wrath and refuse to continue his song. 
Besides, if I were to look for a substitute, 

I'd end up, no doubt, with a brute or fruit or galoot. 
Jerry’s better than that; he’s just, as I said, romantic, 
Inclined to be always avant-garde, or fighting, or frantic. 

I left him, you will remember, giving up his routine 

Of whores in Madrid, lit under mescaline, 

Feeling OH so sorry for what he had done, 

Overdone, not done, ill done, done up and undone, 
Spouting “‘alas” at short intervals, like Old Faithful, 
Finding a hundred worlds for which not to be grateful, 
And conducting himself like someone who wanted to show 
Burton’s Anatomy medically still apropos. 

He ate not, slept not, talked not, nor made any money 

But lay abed in the dark with eyes and nose runny, 
Wishing, like all the brave heroes ever in epics, 

He’d never been born, or left home, or studied aesthetics, 
But had passed through the world, if at all, like a butterfly, 
Daffodil, zephyr, Lucy or lullaby. 

Thus for six months he gloomed, and grew thinner and thinner, 
And went out but once (with a critic who asked him for dinner), 
And might have been still in this state, or in no state at all, 
If a crazed graduate student had not come to call 

To announce that Jerry’s opinions on modern lit 





Would save the vast thesis with which the said student was smit. 
Jumped Jerry from bed, all smiles tout de suite, 

And strutted downstairs like Johnson his Boswell to meet. 
Pride! 

Who ruleth all of us, short, fat and wide, 

And maketh our peasants kings, our moles eagle-eyed, 
You I salute. 

For you all our mouths do ope, all our horns do toot, 
With Athena do all our fools unabashed elope — 

And my poet buyeth a church and turneth pope, 

As follows: 


STUDENT: Sir, you said in your recent journal, in an aside 
That you did not read T. S. Eliot with as much pleas- 
ure as you used to when you were not with liter- 
ature professionally occupied. : 
Do you mean by this that Eliot is aesthetically unsat- 
isfactory, 
Or merely that the act of becoming a professional 
somehow modifies one’s own private dish of tea? 
JERRY: Eliot? Haw! Eliot’s not worth a straw. 
STUDENT: Would you care to state that succinctly (for print) 
as a sort of general, natural, poetic law? 
JERRY: We have seen in our time the values of literature lost 
To a group of arrogant men whose efforts have cost 
Us beauty and hope and honour and vigor — 
Men such as Eliot Pound Aiken Empson and Black- 
mur, 
Burke Stevens James Leavis Richards Wellek and 
Lowell 
Yeats Winters Joyce Spender Stein Tate Ransom and 
Jarrell, 
Moore Bishop Auden MacNeice Wimsatt Warren 
and Brooks 
(To mention the few I recall without checking my 
books), 
Who are sick, and their work is sick, and they sick- 
ness advocate, 
And they breed sickness around them and true values 
dissipate, 
And... 
Enough! I can’t keep up. Who followed Lowell 
Yeats Winters Joyce Spender Stein Ransom and Jar- 
rel]? 





Jerry couldn’t remember. His thoughts were all scraps 

From making godly pronouncements without one ‘perhaps’. 
Furthermore, it had occurred to him e’en as he swore, 

That his list was composed of those he’d been mad at before 
He’d given up b**tdom and hastened to bed 

To make his faith over and refill his leaky head. 

Thus, to bring his fast-scribbling Boswell his most recent plank, 
He now turned like Ajax or Diomed on t’other flank: 


JERRY: On the other hand it is obvious that the disease 

Passes beyond the bounds of academies. 

Going back one can see a competing pattern 

That extends from Whitman to Ginsberg and in- 
cludes illbegottens 

Like Cummings Sandburg Mencken Lindsay Crane 

Williams Williams Eberhart Miller Dean 

Thomas Lawrence Rexroth Williams Roethke 

And a host of more recent figures whose mere names 
deject me. 

These, to the untutored eye, seem unlike the first, 

But in fact they’re all oe the same nest of evils 
accurst, 


Well! the student had been a bit bothered by the first crop, 
Having heard it before in a raigins, | workshop; 
| 


And the other’d have made, by itself, not a greater hit, 

For that he had heard from his English prof in lit crit. 

But the two together? There was news. 

Like Darwin when first he saw man in primeval ooze, 

Ulysses when joyous he jumped on the Ithacan sho’, 

Or Cortez when he saw — but he didn’t; it was Balbo’ — 

So the student’s eyes lit up like stars, and he filled with elation 

As he first dimly took in the dazzling new combination. 

Jerry he plied with more questions, and possible names 

To add, to one list or t’other, fuel to the flames; 

And would have been glad to rush out for a tape recorder 

Or stay for the night, or become a permanent boarder. 

But Jerry was not so disposed. Being no fool, 

He realized that he’d spoke out of turn or school; 

And while he had not had time to study the meaning 

Of what he had wrought, and where now (oh chance!) he was 
leaning, 

His first thoughts were doubts; he yearned to eat his rash words, 

Or at least to be left alone with his whey and curds. 

So, 
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Dismissing the overwrought student with the excuse 

That he had been called by his Muse (upstairs, on the loose), 

He sat down exhausted, amazed and chagrinned by himself, 
Whose motives he couldn’t explain: were they Freud’s or just pelf? 
Or was it the naive, soft down on the student’s chin, 

And the wholesome sweet look in his eyes, and his babyish grin, 
‘That had made it seem so important the crimes to pursue 

Of the whole modern kulch, from b**t to Kenyon Review? 

He knew not, knew naught, but was pleased at last to recall 

That at least he’d said what he said to an empty hall, 

Since only a thesis committee would ever peruse 

Those ill-contrived pages where student would hide Jerry’s views; 
The tome would be filed, he thought, in some dusty old racks 

On the eighteenth floor of the closed and ne’er visited stacks. 
Alas! poor Jerry! how little his times he knew, 

Or his student’s dark link with a sheet called The Angry Review. 
The Details? 

I'll save them for later, for now my exhausted Muse fails. 


CANTO EIGHT 


I’m younger than Homer by some, and have travelled less 
Than Lord Alfred’s Ulysses, Hardy’s Tess. 

And do not profess to have peered through the gates of heaven, 
Or —at the other extreme — the adamantine seven 

(Scholarly note: 

Were there not se’en gates of hell in a book someone wrote? 

I clarify this lest some critic of mine make much 

Of my bookishness, and of losing the popular touch 

That my predecessors, like Shakespeare and John Greenleaf Whittier 
Had, and thus made our culture wider and prettier. 

I have opinions about such nonsense and tripe, ’tis true — 

But I am not one to deny a blacksmith or two 

Me, 

If that is what said blacksmith wants on his afternoons free) ; — 
As I said, I am not as wise in the world’s ways 

As some of our poets, whom God himself could not amaze, 
And so I confess to being unable to speak 

Astutely of modern letters, though they’re ve each week, 
Each month and each quarter in each damned review 

Writ by that happy but (woe!) not select enough few 

Who make a to-do 

Of telling us where we are, and what we should do. 

Still, my limited knowledge humbly advises me 
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That there is a pattern extant that one can, provisionally, 
Trace, a pendulum pattern by which we swing first 

To one horrid extreme, and then to one worst; 

Furthermore, that a handful of total romantics 

(In a world of mere clods who are fixed in their lit’ry antics) 
Have discovered a way of existing at either end 

Of the pendulum’s swing (whichever’s the moment’ry trend) 
Without budging a millimeter — for they are artistes, 

And, unmoved, today are as west as yesterday east. 

Indeed, this is their joy, that they’re ne’er to be found 

In that middle ground where the pendulum scrapes the dull ground, 
But always, in the b**t’s lingo, gone, or way out 

One way or other, and never, never in doubt. 

(A middle-ground man, by name Babbitt, observed this way back, 
And for it — as I’ll be? — was hooted as square and sad sack). 
Well, earlier, as I writ, my hero also 

(Nice chap though he may be, and talented oh so) 

Had managed to magically switch, being ever so fleet, 

From ever so very far scholar to just as far b**t, 

Thereby putting a feather in Babbitt’s hat, 

But otherwise making no hist’ry as acrobat. 

Now, though, he’d a fine chance to change his whole life, 
Give up the polar extremes, abandon the strife, 

And descend into his dotage as a mild, easy-going 

Humanist of some sort, with no certainties showing. 

Did he? I wish I could say so; he is my pet. 

But I’m honest and must report that he hasn’t yet, 

All because when he picked up The Angry Review, 

And read his rash statements, and heard the hullabaloo, 

He knew a good thing when he saw it —as I would? or you? — 
And resolved, on the instant, that, after all, what he had said 
Was not, as he’d thought at the time, ravings from a sick bed, 
But, in reverse, far too weak, needing vitamin pills, 

Or a shot in the arm, or more shrieks, alarums and shrills. 
And so, with the same intensity he had displayed 

When he put on his jacket and jeans, and bought a switch blade, 
He now undertook to be Parrington, Van Wyck Brooks, 

J. Donald Adams and forty-six later lit cooks 

All at once, 

And to show (by turning his rhetoric’s volume to DIN) 
That the b**ts and new critics, equal under the skin, 

All should be banished, disrobed or jugged by a djinn. 

Hi diddle diddle! 

He’d prove? — that a chap could make a pole of the middle. 
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CANTO NINE 


The more it snows, tiddly-pum — need I say more? 

I think not. I see that my hero’s become a bore, 

And I don’t want to burden anyone with his successes, 

How the Book of the Month Club found him, and the committees, 
and the foundations, and made him an instance of what 
Americans should be if they happened to be poets or 

etesses, 

And how he gained in stature and spoke to students, Junior League 
groups and Lions’ clubs, 

And by working late in the vineyard found more Beelzebubs 

Than any of his distinguished (but not near as polar) predecessors, 

And thus in time became one of the truly great American Twen- 

tieth Century Aggressors. 

As I say I don’t want to bore you. 

But my moral instincts advise me that the more you 

Look at this fictional character the less fiction he looks, 

And the more sinister, 

Though he spends a good bit of his time at the moment posing as a 
kind of state-church minister. 

Therefore the least I can do, as a writer concerned with separating 
the nightingales from the rooks, 

Is not to recommend him and his books. 

For the record, then, I abandon him, and if he 

Appears in Elysium later with all the fine, moderate, poetic human- 
ists like Chaucer, Shakespeare, Homer, Babbitt and me, 

I'll say to hell with Elysium publicly. 

But in private I’ll not ve gear him; he’s my creation. 

I'll see that he’s clothed and housed and kept in cigarets and little 
mags, and suffers not from starvation. 

He'll stay by my side — 

Because he 1s partly me; he’s my Hyde. 

And while I say I wish he’d recant, 

And cease to rant, 

And stop having so many vulgar, neurotic aggressions, 

I secretly admire his indiscretions, 

And depend on him for cantos and cantos more (before he dies) 

Of matter for my aggressions to criticize. 

Reep WHITTEMORE 











DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 


FUNDAMENTALS, CREATIVE REDUNDANCY, AND 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Dear Reed, 

Hardly had the final reverberations of the dropped envelope, con- 
taining my last to you, faded on the brisk Richmond air than the 
material began to accumulate for our second venture. I took very 
seriously your suggestion that the column needs to be better inte- 
grated, if not more organized, but despite all of the integrating and 
coordinating I’ve done, I leave you to judge for yourself. In the first 
place, even the nearer-flung of our correspondents seem to be thor- 
oughly confused about what the Department of American is about; 
especially confused, I’m sure you'll agree, are those who send quo- 
tations from your and my writing. When one H. W. Sheridan, for 
example, from your own ps Department, claims credit for 
spotting your creative usage of “presently” on page five of Vol. 1, 
No. 1 (“Eberhart is presently poetry consultant for the Library of 
Congress”), she betrays a lamentable lack of understanding of our 
most basic first principle: everything we write is, ipse deum, good. 
But let me quote a bit of her letter, or less than a bit: “You may wish 
to send this on to a Sub-department of Internecine, which may be 
presently created. ... You may be interested in the following con- 
tribution, for which I enter a claim for $2.00-$5.00.” Then, after a 
good deal of jiggery-pokery with the O.E.D., she goes on: “Other- 
wise I fear that language-wise the battle is lost, the finger is out of 
the dike, and the O.E.D. might = as well be gathering dust, figur- 
atively, that is, in the vaults of the Midland National Bank” (See 
Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 101). Now despite its syntax excellence, I consider 
this definitely a $1.98 item, at best, just as 1 must recommend no 
more than $1.49 to my own colleague who found the followin 
sentence in a mimeographed sheet distributed, by me, to the Earl- 
ham faculty: “At any rate, as a beginning we surely should be will- 
ing to sellin the following procedures as a first step.” Why 
should Gibby — for that is his name— get full payment for recog- 
nizing my artful package of redundancy? In short, Sheridan and 
Gibby have definitely not caught the resourceful and imaginative 
1 in which this whole project was conceived. (It seems to me 
that our next most basic first principle is that when in doubt we pay 
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ourselves. On the fundamental assumption that you will agree with 
me, I’ll go ahead).* 

Speakin of fundamentals reminds me of a UP Bulletin on Janu- 
ary 25th of this year: 


This means they [two Czech cancer scientists] will be able 
to explore its [a new chemical isolated from egg yolks] fascinat- 
ing mysteries to the ultimate. This ultimate could well prove to 
be something basic . . . 


And this reminds me of some pretty emphatic writing by David 
Riesman, in the Fall (1959) Forum: 


These developments are untypical in any representative sense 
. . - If [they] ... are not typical, are they then in some way 
representative? 


Now I think that here we have, in both range and scope, the kind of 
item that is definitely worth $5.00. The stature of Riesman will, for 
one thing, carry much more weight than if we had found something 
equally strong in, say, Mrs. Sheridan’s or Mr. Gibby’s prose. For 
another, Howard Nemerov sent it to us, and if we can’t send five 
dollars to a former editor of Furioso, who can we send five dollars 
to, I'd like to know? 

All readers who experienced a slight twinge at the creative use of 
“who” in that last sentence will be reassured to know that I was, as 
always, doing it on purpose, having finally come to a firm decision 
as to just how permissive one can be about who. I made up my mind 
after reading the following two sentences in the December issue of 
College English, in an article telling what could be achieved through 
new methods and devices in the Freshman English course. 


We reduced drastically the number of class sessions given 
over to rhetorical matters like classification, analysis, definition, 
argumentation. . . . Indeed, we eliminated the textbook on 
such problems in rhetoric and left the teaching of these matters 
entirely to the instructors, many of who had already decided 
that the results of teaching rhetoric intensively do not justify the 
time necessary to do so. 


This method of illustrating one’s principles by one’s very own style 
(“The sound must be an echo to the sense’’?) seems to me the best 
we have yet published, in some respects. I cannot see how we can 
honestly resist sending $5.00 to the author, whose name I have in my 


*RW’s note: You have not expressed yourself clearly here. I assume that you 
mean that it is we, rather than Sheridan and Gibby, who should be remunerated 
financially [that alone is worth $5.00] for our own creative mistakes. This we 
cannot do. We must be integrity-minded with our correspondents, at least pub- 
licwise. 
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files, though he did not have us specifically in mind as he wrote. But 
I leave this to you.’ 

Before I get to the main items, let me just tell you that I had quite 
an existential little shock of recognition when I discovered, on the 
very day of publication of the first Miscellany, that our coldly cour- 
ageous project has a strong competitor, if not an actual forerunner, 
in the Evergreen Review. They’re not aa it quite like we are, but 
you don’t read very long there without feeling the hot breath of 
strong competition on your neck. The amount of improvement of 
American per line is probably higher there than in any other source 
except ourselves, though they are much more specialized. I first 
caught on to their secret biais when I ran across Allen Ginsberg’s 
discussion of how he recorded “Howl,” with its crowning, culmi- 
nating cry: “I get to mouth more madly that way.” But I have since 
found that each issue is brimming full with wonderful enrichment, 
from which I shall quote just one example: 


Terms such as ‘then,’ ‘now,’ ... strewn among the para- 
chronisms of the narrative in an absolutely nonlinear manner, 
give to the supposedly normal rhythms of the sentences counter- 
movements of a very complex periodicity. If one adds to this 
the effect of the imaginary scenes (retrospective or future), one 
emphasizes again the quasi-impossibility of a complete clarifica- 
tion of the thoughts, perceptions, actions and emotions of the 
narrator, which are often metamorphosed into a state of psychic 
visions . . . Robbe-Grillet’s objects . . . become . . . the sup- 
ports of his characters’ passions. Objective correlatives, one may 
say, which the fictional characters must have in order to live: 
an existential necessity. Optico-audio-sensorio-verbal [misprint 
for verbio?] structures which surround the characters and which 
receive, as they penetrate into the visual field or the psychic inter- 
iority of a character (though remaining descriptively ‘objec- 
tal’), the psychic discharge engendered by the ‘life’ (or the 


situation) of the character. 


Now if Bruce Morrissette can write like that at the age of twenty, 
or whatever (as Huck Finn would say), there’s no telling what he 
will be able to do by the time he’s, say, twenty-five. I’m sorry I had 
to use a little “Hebraic-Melvillean bardic” cutting, but I hope I have 
preserved to some degree the “proto-Haiku juxtapositions” of the 
original—to borrow two more quasi-impossibly brilliant phrases 
from the Review. 

Well, I don’t seem to have been able to get around to any of the 
categories we used last time. I suppose that what I always tell my 
students is true; in fact, I know it’s true: genuinely original writing 
is sui generis. Oh, it’s also true that I have a couple of TITLES FOR 
SOMEBODY ELSE’S MAGAZINE: “Jesus, the World’s Greatest 


*RW’s note: No. 
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Speaker,” (from a speech journal, as perhaps you guessed), and The 
Ordeal of Southern Illinois University. But obviously since the latter 
is a book, the category should be something like TITLES FOR 
SOME OTHER UNIVERSITY’S PRESS. In fact, if you’re going 
to be stuffy about categories, we might as well call off the whole 
project, with items like the following one coming at me from as far 
away as the University of British Columbia. It’s true that part of it 
would fall nicely into a DEPARTMENT OF FRUITFUL RE- 
DUNDANCY, but we don’t have a DEPARTMENT OF FRUIT- 
FUL REDUNDANCY. 


LANGUAGE OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


By Neville V. Scarfe, Dean of the Faculty of Education 
- « The staff members in a College of Education naturally 
concern themselves very much with how the art and science of 
good teaching can be learned and improved, but they are also 
constantly asking the question “What is worth learning?” and 
seeking to discover why certain ideas are more significant than 
others. A College of Education is always enquiring into the 
values, purposes and aims [goals inadvertently omitted?] of the 
various subjects of a curriculum. It tries to encourage every 
teacher of a subject to make quite clear the function, purpose 
and philosophy of that subject. This spirit of detached and criti- 
cal analysis, this attitude of philosophical enquiry should inject 
itself into the whole university from a College of Education . . . 
The presence of more than 1800 students on a campus who 
are interested in Education means that there are a large number 
who seek courses in art, in music and in physical education. 
Without the presence of a College of Education interest in art, 
music and physical education courses on the campus would be 
small. Any campus is immeasurably enriched by an increasing 
emphasis on the Fine Arts, Drama and Physical Education. . . . 
(from The Ubyssey [I suggest $5.00 to the contributor for this 
title alone], January 14). 


Before closing I just want to call attention to a third first prin- 
ciple I’ve discovered: the best items are the ones I found myself. 
"IT was I, may I point out, who noticed that the memo pads on all of 
the administrative desks at a Junior College in Michigan have the 
following printed instructions at the top of each sheet: AVOID 
VERBAL COMMUNICATION. WRI IT DOWN. And ’twas 
I who ferreted out the imaginatively permissive Richmond school 
teacher who wrote on a report card that “George is not working as 
good as what he might do.” 

Permissively yours, 


Wayne Booru 


P.S.: I still have that old unused heading, “The Art of Sinking in 
Prose,” lying around. Any suggestions about what I can do with it? 


go 





Dear Wayne: 


And ’twas I whom have cut your letter down some. Don’t you 
know that printing is trés chérie [25c] these days? I must exert my 
authority further, furthermore, by adding a couple of Americans 
that came in the campus mail from Wayne Carver that = haven’t 
even perused [50c]. The first is by Jerrold R. Zacharias, Professor of 
Physics at MIT, on page 61 of a book turned out by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS to you), which is a subcommittee of the NEA (National 
Education Association), we on the Kansas TEPS Conference 
of 1959. The book is called “The Education of Teachers” and then, 
a little further down, “Curriculum Programs”, so you can take your 
pick. 

You may be wondering about examinations. We have not only 
had standardized quizzes for use throughout the term, but also 
standardized final exams and exams for college entrance. I re- 
gard exams not only as a mechanism for grading but as a mech- 
anism for setting tone. I’ve been heard to say, “Let me write a 
nation’s exams and let who will write its poetry.”’ The truth is, 
I’m not entirely happy yet with our exams, although we have a 
first-rate group of people preparing them. 


And the second is from the very same book, whose name I will not 
go through again [$5.00 to Carver for just that]. The original be- 


gins on page 348 and runs, I am happy to report, for thirteen pages 
of small type. It is a dialogue, described as unrehearsed, between 
Dr. Max R. Goodson, dean of the School of Education of Boston 
University, and Dr. Edward K. Graham, Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts and the Graduate School of the same outfit: 


Graham: ... we are two deans who have come in virtually 
at the same time and who can look forward toward development 
of [teacher education] programs with something resembling a 
clean slate. Do you think this says anything particular to us with 
respect to approximating what our design for teacher education 
should be? 


Goodson: You have already said something that is very impor- 
tant. We have a new baseline to start from. ... There has 
been rigidity in the past and, undoubtedly, there is still a stub- 
born residue. From my point of view, however, we need not as- 
sume the existence of barriers between the College of Liberal 
Arts and the School of Education. We can start negotiating 


MOWs. « « « 


Goodson: . . . I have a hunch that it was at this time that 
the school superintendents and other practitioners in the public 
schools started to take the bit in their own mouths by declaring 
“If we can’t get what we want from the liberal arts then we must 
have our own institutions such as law and medicine have.” 

of + oe * * * 





Graham: Do you think we’re coming to the end of an era? 

Goodson: Yes, I think we are! I think these streams that 
came from the common source, as you pointed out earlier, 
separated over the years and are now coming back together . . . 
To speed up the process is one of the purposes of this Kansas 
Conference of the TEPS. 

Graham: Then you would say that we have no aversion to tak- 
ing time by the forelock before time takes us by the forelock. 

Goodson: That’s right. . . . 


* * * * * * 


Graham: Now, that brings up a question I think has been 
beaten too hard by a lot of critics around the country. There has 
been a lot of adverse comment on standards of admission in 
schools of education. But do you feel that there is any future for 
liberal education in this country unless we can attract into 
teacher education the ablest minds that we can find anywhere? 

Goodson: I think this is one of the great needs in teacher edu- 
cation. 

Graham: Well, now we're getting down to brass tacks. . . . 
All this really comes down to the point of how one gets good 
people into the field. It’s the old idea of the recipe for the rab- 
bit stew: “First, catch your rabbit.” 

Goodson: And we need to catch better rabbits than we are now 
catching. 

Graham: We need to catch better rabbits—exactly so. And 
this means better rabbits are where you find them. Do you be- 
lieve that there is anything in the idea that we have not looked 
into all possible sources for finding the better rabbit? 

Goodson: I think there is a good deal in this idea. . 


* * * * * * 


Goodson: . . . Certification, in my judgment, is no longer 
a barrier to creative and imaginative developments in teacher 
education. 


Graham: Well, that brings us to another important bench 
mark that we might as well lay down right here, since we are 
nailing down specific points. Do you see teacher education, then, 
as an all-university responsibility? 

Goodson: I very definitely see teacher education as an all- 
university responsibility. I think there is only one big lack in 
our operation. The two faculties have not sufficiently confronted 
one another; they need to interact ... You and I... need 
to promote and to sanction cooperative studies and endeavors. 

Graham: I think this takes us right to the verge of another 
conclusion. Do you believe, then, that the basic separation of lib- 
eral and professional studies is a sort of academic cultural lag, 
something that has hung over us for the past 40 years or so? We 
simply haven’t found our way, but everybody is thinking more 
progressively along independent lines. . . . 


And that, dear Wayne, is that. 


Independently yours, 
Reep WHITTEMORE 





Dear Reed: 


I’m taking time by the forelock and resigning as of right this min- 
ute. It’s not so much that I resent your authoritative ways, though I 
do resent the fact that what you cut out was the best of what I sent. 
It’s really that I feel that Graham and Goodson can do better than 
any of us the job that we feel, deep down, ought to be done. Why 
bother to collect examples of good American, most of them written 
out painfully, corrected, revised, proofread, etc., etc., when G. and 
G. can turn out unrehearsed dialogues like this? Possible new name: 
DEPARTMENT OF UNREHEARSED AMERICAN DIA- 
LOGUE? 

Please feel free to call on me, etc. etc., 


Interactingly, 
Wayne Bootru 


Dear Wayne: 


You can’t resign; you subscribe to this sheet. Besides, we’ve got 
that whole book of the NCTEPS (division of the NEA) now. So 
don’t feel free. 


Yrs, 
REED WHITTEMORE 





OUR FOREIGN AGENTS 


POSTCARD FROM BAILE ATHA CLIATH 


Queen Victoria once autographed the Book of Kells. The young 
Celtic scholar who showed us around Trinity College Library 
pointed this out with bitter words about arrogance and outrage. But 
after a few days the Queen’s browning signature, so firmly added to 
the exuberant and intricate illuminations, began to seem to us an apt 

mbol of modern Dublin. The Irish were never a city-building race. 
Dublin, founded by the Danes, has always existed as a declaration of 
Danish or English authority over the Celts. More specifically, this 
city is a declaration of the English eighteenth century, asserting 
that age’s belief in order and rationality more explicitly even than 
Bath or the eighteenth century parts of London do, perhaps because 
the native Irish irrationality was so close, so persistent, and so ob- 
vious. 

But now the English Queen’s signature and the English city have 
both become a little dim. The native anarchy and the native exuber- 
ance are beginning to re-assert themselves. The wide noble streets of 
Dublin are dirty and unkempt. The fagades of the grey eighteenth 
century houses have a dissipated look, with their broken window- 
panes and squads of dirty children at each doorway. No ag" gir 
anything, no one repairs anything, no one cleans anything. The city 
has come down in the world, but it wears its shabbiness with an air. 
There is no sense of regret, of decayed gentility — the effect is rather 
of a princess who has chosen to live with a swineherd and has cheer- 
fully thrown off the burden of her dignities for a raffish and com- 
fortable squalor. What eighteenth century atmosphere remains is 
chiefly Hogarthian. Swift and Burke and Berkeley and Goldsmith 
have little to do with determining the outlook of the modern 
Dubliner. They do not influence Irish writers, who for the most part 
deliberately ignore this portion of their past; they have been quietly 
excised from the living literary tradition and nothing much has taken 
their place. 

Nor can anyone any ae a the gods and fighting-men of 
Yeats as a usable past. His plays, and the clumsy statue of Cuchulain 
in the Post Office, are an ironic commentary on a rejected mythol- 
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ogy. Only writers like Flann O’Brien, Mervyn Wall, and their many 
imitators are willing to treat the heroic age at all, and their treatment 
takes the form of recondite and highly literary satire. 

Two other topics are ready to hand for the Irish writer: the 
sentimentally peat-smoky world of the villages and the drab reality 
of the modern Republic. The first of these is a congenial subject, 
popular with the Irish Tourist Board, as well as with readers in 
England and America—an important consideration, for no Irish 
writer today can hope to support himself by sales in his own coun- 
try. The result is the corruption of many a promising beginner, who 
finds himself writing according to a formula and totally cut off from 
the realities of his own time and place. Admittedly this is not 
uniquely an Irish problem, but the most commercial of American or 
British writers is at least writing for his own countrymen, however 
debased their taste, and so reflects some kind of local reality. The 
Irish writer, writing for export only, goes merrily on portraying a 
non-existent world of picturesque and comic inefficiency, inhabited 
by red-haired colleens, jovial priests, and wise, perky old men and 
women who refer constantly to the “little people.” 

Rural life is a subject also favored by those who write in Gaelic, 
chiefly because that language contains no words suitable for philo- 
sophic discussion and none for modern inventions. The Gaelic writ- 
ers are in the most favored position of all, however, despite their 
limitations of subject matter. Their works are subsidized by the 
government, and several book clubs have been set up to distribute 
them. Their readers are not disposed to be critical, for they consider 
the mere act of writing a book or poem in Gaelic a substantial 
patriotic and artistic achievement. They would heartily endorse 
Archibald MacLeish’s dictum, “A poem should not mean, but be.” 

The Gaelic revival is something of an embarrassment to all con- 
cerned, however. The novels and plays that are written are pretty 
bad. The poetry is better, but not very much better, although Bren- 
dan Behan has written a few interesting poems, and Sean O’Riordan 
and Valentin Iremonger are making heroic efforts to found a modern 
school of poetry in Gaelic. 

The attempt to revive Gaelic as a spoken language has been a 
colossal failure, but, Irish politics being what they are, no one has 
been willing to admit it officially. The proceedings in the Dail are 
still legally bi-lingual, but it is a rare T.D. who would attempt to 
address that body in the native tongue, and few of his fellows would 
understand if he did. When I visited the Abbey Theatre the audi- 
ence rose and departed hastily before the one-act play in Gaelic which 
concluded the evening. Despite such evidences of general neglect 
Gaelic is still an essential element of national policy. Knowledge of 
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the language is essential for advancement in the Civil service or for 
employment at the Abbey, and the government has recently an- 
nounced that it is necessary for promotion to superior rank in the 
army. Most primary schooling is patiently conducted in Gaelic, and 
as a result Irish school children come away with a very imperfect 
knowledge of the subjects covered. If their schooling stops at about 
the sixth or seventh grade, as it often does, they find themselves at a 
real disadvantage if called upon to compete with the products of 
British or American teaching. The Church’s telling comment has been 
to insist that all religious instruction be conducted in English. 

Nor are Irish students compensated with a knowledge of the na- 
tive tongue. Their command of it is usually far inferior to the aver- 
age American’s high-school French, and while almost all Irishmen 
consider it a fine thing in principle (“Sure, we deserve our own lan- 
guage,” said one man to me), most of them are truculently opposed 
to learning it themselves. One layman teaching in a Christian Broth- 
ers school told me that some of his pupils were forbidden to do their 
Gaelic homework by their parents. To many the ability to speak 
Gaelic is a sign of ignorance and primitivism, and it is often con- 
cealed. People feel about it the way second-generation Americans 
often feel about their parents speaking Italian or Norwegian. Spoken 
Gaelic, despite thirty years of effort, survives today only in the 
Aran Isles, and here only because of the isolation (one steamer a 
week) and the extreme poverty (no movies or telly). In Connemara 
I met two disappointed Dubliners wearing the gold ring of the 
An Féinne (Gaelic-speaking League); they were spending their holi- 
day in the West specifically to practice Gaelic, and in three days 
of searching had found no one to speak with in the pubs and villages. 

Preoccupation with Gaelic is one way of escaping the tawdry 
realities of present day Ireland. To face these realities and admit the 
general purposelessness of Irish life i: the alternative adopted by the 
country’s serious writers, perhaps the most interesting group to ap- 
pear on the Dublin scene since the far-off days of Yeats and A. E. 
They follow Samuel Beckett in ignoring political questions alto- 
gether, and present a world in which the heroic gesture is either 
stifled or meaningless. Mervyn Wall’s bitter novels portray an Ire- 
land that has failed to live up to the dreams of 1916-21. The most 
promising of the pres poets, John Montague, recalls “Acrid 
speech of rifle and gun/Easing neurosis into definite action,” but 
now 


The transfigured heroes assume 
Grey proportions of statuary. 


Now the extraordinary hour of calm 





And day of limitation. 
The oath grasses stir 
Where unfinished dreams 
Are buried with the Fianna 
In that remote rock cave. 


Who today asks for more 

— Smoke of battle blown aside — 
Than the struggle with casual 
Graceless unheroic things 
The greater task of swimming 
Against a slackening tide? 


As for the dramatists, like Brendan Behan and his brother Dominic, 
they too concentrate on the emptiness of heroism, the anachronism 
of the heroic figure in the modern world. 

Theater is the the most flourishing of the arts in Dublin at the 
moment, partly because there is no theatrical censorship and partly 
because there are numerous “off O’Connell Street” little theaters 
where the newest British, American and continental playwrights are 
produced. Notable among them is the tiny Pike Theatre, which seats 
sixty, where Waiting for Godot, Endgame, The Quare Fellow, and 
The Hostage have all been presented successfully within the last few 

ears. 

The Abbey is now moribund. The great directors of the past, 
Lady Gregory, Yeats, and Lennox Robinson, have been succeeded 
by a government appointee, a Mr. Blythe, whose chief qualifications 
are a tour of duty as a minister in the old Free State government and 
an attitude charitably described as “very keen on the theater.” The 
Abbey has been in borrowed quarters since its disastrous fire in 1951. 
The government has just approved the plans for a new building, but 
it is unlikely that this will help matters much. In thrall to a govern- 
ment subsidy ( £ 800, plus £ 3000 for “Gaelic drama”), the theater 
generally produces good clean comedies of modern Irish life. They 
are dull, but very popular with the tourists and with the Abbey’s 
regular audiences, who prefer their bloodless sentimentalities to the 
work of Synge and O’Casey. The great plays that made the theater 
famous are still put on occasionally, but there is a perfunctory and 
elegiac note about the productions. More seriously, the Abbey is 
failing to fulfill its avowed purpose, to encourage and produce new 
Irish playwrights. None of the plays of Beckett or Behan have been 
acted on its stage. It has deliberately ignored some of the most im- 
portant dramatists of the twentieth century, the very dramatists it 
was set up to serve. It has no interest in experimental drama, and 
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even a serious play in the Abbey tradition has little chance of being 
produced. 

Since the thirties at least, the Gate has been a more interesting 
theater than the Abbey. It is operated for half of each year by Hil- 
ton Edwards and Michéal MacLiammoir, who present modern play- 
wrights like Tennessee Williams and Anouilh. Their former patron- 
partner, the Earl of Longford, takes over for the other six months. 
An enormous, rumpled man who writes, directs, and takes money at 
the box office, Lord Longford has trained his troupe to play the 
classic English comedy with the necessary flair and polish, and his 
impeccably staged and acted productions are a delight to the eye 
and ear. He runs the Gate with lordly disdain for his public —a pop- 
ular play is ot to be taken off and replaced with something he 
feels they should appreciate, an unpopular play is often stubbornly 
played to empty houses. 

The Catholic Church is, of course, the most important institution 
in the country, much more important than the government. It is a 
privileged pressure group, and the bishops generally get what they 
want, with the approval of most people. But assertions of this control 
are becoming rarer. The priests are becoming at last conscious of the 
fact that power can be abused as well as wielded; they are acutely 
aware of the danger of an anti-clerical reaction, already visible, and 
conduct themselves accordingly. The younger clergy are especially 
eager for new ideas and are interested in the theories of the Catholic 
socialists in France and Germany, the priest-worker movement, and 
liturgical reform. They make up what is probably the most intelli- 
gent group in the country, for in a land devoid of opportunities 
there is no other career open to a bright and enterprising lad, save 
emigration. Churchmen are aware that they dominate because of the 
ignorance and apathy of the laity, and they are making efforts to 
provide the intellectual leadership which their country needs so 
badly. Several excellent scholarly journals are published at May- 
nooth Seminary, long a symbol for religious obscurantism. It is the 
layman who is censorship- happy and timid of new ideas nowadays, 
—Peadar O’Donnell has summed up the situation as “a laity -ridden 
priesthood, not a priest-ridden laity.” A revealing incident was the 
furor over Roualt’s Christ and the Soldier a few years ago. The pic- 
ture was offered as a gift to the City of Dublin and rejected as blas- 
phemous by the municipal authorities. Soon after it was enthusi- 
astically hung at Maynooth. 

The Church has also attempted to ease the tension between North 
and South and bring about an end to Partition. This is a generous 
step, for Catholicism would almost certainly lose some of its politi- 
cal power if the Republic suddenly acquired a belligerent and vocal 
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Protestant minority which would amount to a quarter of the total 
population after Union. And Cardinal D’Alton, the Primate, has 
even urged a return to the British Commonwealth as the only solu- 
tion for Ireland’s political and economic ills. 

A Protestant minority, belligerent or not, is exactly what the 
country needs most, especially since the Protestants of the South 
have held themselves aloof from any real concern with the govern- 
ment of the Republic. There are notable exceptions to this, of course, 
but by and large the Anglo-Irish of what used to be called “The 
Ascendancy” maintain an attitude of exasperated tolerance toward 
political doings. They still constitute an Establishment — most of the 
ready money is in their hands, so is most of the industry, so are such 
institutions as the Bank of Ireland and the /rish Times. Rather than 
use all these levers to raise the political level of the nation they spend 
most of their time telling one another about the latest absurdity that 
“they” have committed. The Irish Republic is almost entirely an 
Anglo-Irish creation, and it badly needs the whole-hearted support 
of these people if it is to be a going concern. Simply to stand by and 
giggle at the incompetence of its leaders is a tragic evasion of history 
and of reality. 

The members of the outlawed but still very active IRA represent 
another method of evading the realities of modern Ireland. Like its 
more extreme counterpart, Saor Eire (Free Eire), the IRA is an 


anachronism, but its members are all young men, victims of a com- 
plex of inherited myths. 


I was taught all my lifetime 
Cruel England to blame 
That’s why I’m a part of 
The patriot game, 


sings the young protagonist of Dominic Behan’s Posterity be 
Damnmed, a play dealing with the disillusion of young IRA men 
caught in what even they realize is a meaningless movement, the 
empty ritual of fighting an unreal enemy. Their protest against con- 
tinued British rule of Northern Ireland is financially supported b 
Irish-Americans, who think they are helping still to fight the Black 
and Tans. 

There are real grievances behind this warfare, of course. The 
Catholic Nationalist Party in Northern Ireland is discriminated 
against (the Northern Parliament is so gerrymandered as to make 
the legislature of Michigan look like an exhibit for a good govern- 
ment league), and Catholics are barred from membership in the 
ruling (Unionist) party. Walls and fences in Ulster usually bear the 
inscription, “To Hell with the Pope.” But the IRA movement is 
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mostly a picking over of the crusts of old quarrels. The only positive 
value is to provide a kind of safety-valve —Ireland has no juvenile 
delinquency problem, chiefly because all potential trouble-makers 
can join and pursue their anti-social activities on the disputed border. 
Despite Siobhan McKenna’s description of them last spring as 
“young idealists,” the border fighting is a serious and bloody busi- 
ness. Power stations and police barracks are bombed and the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary has had a number of its members ambushed or 
booby-trapped, often with fatal results. When I passed the customs 
station on the road from Clones to Newtownbutler I found that it 
had been blown up so many times that the government had wearied 
of rebuilding it, and the customs officers are now housed in a small 
trailer which can be safely stored in the nearest barracks at night. 
“*Tis like gypsies we are,” was the inspector’s comment on this 
curious state of affairs. 

To travel in Northern Ireland near the border, especially on foot, 
is to experience a real police state, and, although the police are 
very kind and friendly, they are also, understandably, very nervous. 
In a couple of hours’ walking through Fermanagh my wife and I, 
admittedly very grubby and carrying knapsacks, were stopped and 
questioned by jumpy officers on four different occasions — once by 
a bobby, once by a pair of soldiers with sub-machine guns, once out- 
side a heavily sand-bagged barracks by what seemed to be a general 
turning-out of the guard across the road to bar our passage with 
rifles, and finally, and most gloriously, by an armored car bristling 
with guns and soldiers and looking like the train-full of detectives 
and warders in pursuit of Mr. Toad. 

The IRA was outlawed by the government as long ago as 1936 
and was dormant for a long time, until the end of the war. Its present 
campaign began in 1956 and the Republic has made serious efforts to 
put it down. De Valera imprisoned a number of the leaders and the 
Church declared membership to be a mortal sin for Catholics, but 
these measures have had little effect. The members I talked with 
look upon themselves as heroes; they feel that neither the Church 
nor the government are serious in their displeasure. Several of them 
spoke with great feeling of their sojourns in the IRA’s “secret” 
camps, and of the tone of fresh air, piety and clean-living prevailing 
in them: “Every single night we all got down on our knees and said 
the rosary together, and there was never any dirty language.” All of 
this obviously fulfills a real emotional need for its members. Only a 
few of the more violent souls get to travel north of the border. The 
rest stay at home and content themselves with such patriotic enter- 
prises as the destruction of the monument commemorating the Battle 
of the Boyne, pouring buckets of green paint over the Phoenix Park 
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statue of Lord Gough, and discussing the possibility of dismantling 
Nelson’s Pillar. The last is a dubious project, since the engineering 
problems would probably be beyond their skill, and the dissappear- 
ance of the monument would leave Dublin’s pigeons and omnibuses 
without a home base. “No, let him watch the sky,” wrote Austin 
Clarke recently, 


With those who rule. Stone eye 
And telescope can prove 

Our blessings are above: 

Capital for the few, 

For patriots in queue, 

The narrow way, turnstile 

And shilling stair. His guile 
Victoried. Let him stand 
There, imaging our land. 


In its present form the IRA is not a statement of Ireland’s griev- 
ances nor of Ireland’s patriotism. It is rather an indication of Ire- 
land’s plight. Its young members would melt away tomorrow if the 
could get jobs, if Ireland’s bleak depression could come to an end. 
The first thing that strikes the traveller in Dublin is the great num- 
bers of lounging men and boys, and the explanation for their pres- 


ence is immediate. The country is in the midst of one of its inevitable 
depressions, and faced with a stark and inescapable fact: although 
the population has shrunk in a little over a century from eight mil- 
lion to a bare three million, and the birth rate, due to late marriages 
and the large number of celibates, is the lowest in Europe, there are 
still too many people for the country to support. There is no timber, 
and no minerals—in effect, no raw materials. The government is 
officially in favor of industrialization, but there is hardly anything 
in Ireland that can be manufactured into anything else, and to im- 
port raw materials would be prohibitively expensive. 

What industries there are are mostly of the cottage variety. The 
Army and the Aer Lingus crews wear beautiful heather-green uni- 
forms of native tweed, and even the raggedest and dirtiest children, 
though they may be barefoot, are usual y wearing the remnants of 
fine tweed overcoats and knickers. The shaky economy is chiefly 
sustained by tourists, by a few industries like Guiness’ (a grateful 
government has just placed the founder of the company on its post- 
age stamps), and Shannon airport (probably doomed now with the 
introduction of jets). Many Irishmen go off to England for six or 
eight months every year and work in the factories, usually returnin 
home for the harvest. As non-citizens they need not pay Britis 
taxes, and their money is spent in Ireland. Everyone seems to be 
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more or less satisfied with this arrangement, although the Irish are 
unpopular with the general run of English working-men, and any 
sharp increase in British unemployment would probably bee an end 
to it. As for agriculture, the methods are primitive and there are 
few exports. Irish wheat is so inferior in quality that it must be 
mixed with imported wheat to make palatable bread. Given all of 
this, it is no wonder that Irishmen are emigrating at the rate of forty 
thousand a year. The government has done little to keep them at 
home. In fact many politicians are in favor of emigration, because 
the dissatisfied leave and only the apathetic remain. 

Now that de Valera has moved into the semi-seclusion of the 
presidency the new Taoiseach, Sean Lemass, has made a few feeble 
efforts toward new policies which may begin to solve some of the 
country’s basic problems. He has admitted publicly that Ireland is 
not self sufficient, a thing none of his predecessors would ever do, 
and he has proposed to end Partition with a federation scheme in 
which there would be two parliaments, a national one at Dublin and 
a northern one which would retain all the powers that the North- 
ern Irish Parliament now has delegated to it by Westminster. It is 
an ingenious scheme, but the date for announcing it (9 July) seemed 
deliberately ill-chosen — Protestant and patriotic feelings are at their 
height in Ulster during the 12 July celebrations, the anniversary of 
the Battle of the Boyne. Needless to say, the northerners indignantly 
rejected the proposal. 

Despite Ireland’s problems, Dublin remains the city of James 
Joyce and his groping heroes. Richard Best, a minor character in 
Ulysses, died not long ago, and enthusiasts can, as many do, still 
celebrate peripatetic Bloomsdays by pub-crawling from one to 
another of the very establishments visited by their heroes on June 
16, 1904 —a final synthesis of malt and Milton. The Dublin pubs are 
congenial places to pursue such studies. Unlike those in London, 
where the heedless inhabitants fritter their lives away on darts and 
idle conversation, the Dublin pubs are serious and scholarly estab- 
lishments where conversations about some branch of science or 
learning are carried on in conspiratorial mutters. There are, of 
course, poet’s pubs, where Rilke or Gaelic prosody are discussed. 
There are theatrical pubs and soberly literary pubs frequently by 
writing members of the Civil Service, that nest of singing birds. 
There are Bohemian pubs where the first few beats are beginning to 
appear, heralded and encouraged by J. P. Donleavy’s Ginger Man. 
Male and female beats are in for a run for their money, I think, in a 
town which has managed to ignore Joyce and Brendan Behan, where 
authentically unkempt and unwashed tinker girls prowl barefoot 
among the Cadillacs on O’Connell Street not to imitate Juliette 
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Greco but to beg. There are pubs where incredibly detailed col- 
loquia on horse-breeding or Irish football go on for hours with = 
cision and an absence of heat. There is even a pub for Celtic schol- 
ars, probably the only place in the Republic east of Inisheer where 
Gaelic is spoken both willingly and correctly. 


RoBert TRACY 


A LETTER FROM SAUK CENTRE 


“Sauk Centre Main Street Year is oe observed in the com- 
memoration of the 75th anniversary of Sinclair Lewis’ birth in Sauk 
Centre. It is also the goth anniversary of the a of ‘Main 


Street,’ written about Sauk Centre, and the 30th anniversary of the 
ear in which Lewis became the first American writer to win the 
Nobel prize for literature. 
“The year long observance was proclaimed by Mayor Emma Kauf- 
man in December.” — from the Sauk Centre Herald, Jan. 21, 1960. 


You may have guessed we had a small argument about roads. Of 
course we did. And I won. We came up by way of U. S. 10 and 52. 
Exactly why I wanted this I am not sure. Of course it was partly 
because I’d come this way before but I know there were other 
reasons. Speed, yes. But more. I think it was mainly because remem- 
bering the railroad tracks beside the road I had thought this would 
be most nearly the way the Kennicotts had in the first part of the 
book gone from Minneapolis to Gopher Prairie. Anyway, I won and 
we drove through Anoka and Elk River and Big Lake and Clear 
Lake and St. Cloud and then through Albany and Melrose to Sauk 
Centre. We didn’t talk much about Lewis at first. I think the word 
“pilgrimage” was used once and then dropped. The sun was very 
warm coming through the car windows and we all felt lazy. 
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But it had been a cold morning. At seven o’clock our thermom- 
eter had read below zero but the sun had come up cloudless and 
ae so that by the time we started out the skies were clear blue 
and to us now in February in the heated car the fields had a warm 
brown October look. Some old snow still lay in the shaded ditches 
and in the furrows between rows of corn stubble but all the open 
places, the slopes to the south, the long-grassed meadows were dry 
and dusty. And after we came up out of the river valleys and left 
behind us the little glacial hills around Minneapolis and Anoka we 
moved across that great alluvial plain on the way to St. Cloud, the 
horizon almost infinitely distant, the only relic? in all the flatness 
being the little leafless groves of winter-grey trees around the farm 
places. And by now it was time for the schools to let out, and miles 
away across the plain we saw the orange buses moving silently dis- 
tantly under high-blowing clouds of yellow dust. 

Our own road of course was the new four-lane black-topped al- 
most turnpike and we made good time. Stopping in St. Cloud for 
gas and getting out to walk around the car, we felt that winter was 
indeed still here. The wind came cold and probing across the plains. 
And turning west, still on the fast four lanes, we drove into the 
lowering sun which now gave less warmth and which was fiercely 
yellowing and finally reddening in the windshield. As the road 
turned, the driver had trouble with sun-visors and the rest of us be- 
gan to suggest it was time to stop. Some of us had been in these 
western counties before and you will remember the dismal story we 
heard again about a night in a bone-dry Willmar motel in the heart 
of a bone-dry county. The ice in the bucket in the picnic-basket had 
begun to melt a little. It tinkled insistently. But the driver drove on, 
he wanted to be very near to our destination, and with enough time 
assured, before he stopped. 

We were up out of the plains now and going through low rolling 
hills, just big enough so that from their tops we could see more 
prairie and wider horizons than we had seen when on the flats. And 
every ten miles we would slowly raise out of the deepening western 
dusk another small twin-spired, single-elevatored town, tree-grown 
and black against the sky. Then, finally, to the left of the road, 
sharp and dark, a small pyramid stood starkly at the end of a slow 
long rise. It was a pile of highway department gravel. 

“Quit looking for waysides,” I said. “Pause at the pyramid.” And 
the driver cut across the road and we stopped. 

Logistics had supplied glasses and ice, a mason jar of martinis, 
another mason-jar for mixer and cooler, and an aluminum-foil 
bundle of peanuts. As we sat with the engine and the heater stopped, 
the windows grew heavily frosted and our cigarette smoke thick in 
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the car. We cranked the windows down. Slow cold pressed in on us. 
The air was still. To the east the full moon rose. To the west the 
sun went down slowly in a small clutter of ee red-cored 
clouds. A high jet glinted in the sky, so high it looked as if it were 
falling into the sunset, a falling star of man-bearing metal, its short 
vapor trail white as ice. 

We began to talk about Lewis then, and mostly about how those 
who knew him in his last years give in their writings, perhaps un- 
intentionally, a picture of loneliness and sadness, of a man fighting 
himself and the world, friendless and unfriendly, lost and frightened. 
And we argued that the ee repulsive hotel-dining-room man 
in Across the River and Into the Trees, the writer who couldn’t 
compose until he was drunk, who sat alone and erg in an alien 
city, stood as Hemingway’s final vindictive portrait of a rival drinker 
and a rival hater. We put our glasses away and drove without talking 
the last few miles into Sauk Centre. The snow was heavier here than 
at home. It lay thick and wind-carved on the faintly billowing fields, 
graying now in the last light. 

We turned off the by-passing curving highway and drove north 
into the town past the old road, under the railroad trestle, through 
fields of bright arc-light around super-markets and drive-ins and oil- 
stations and parked a half block from The Palmer House Hotel. It 
was full dark now. As I got out of the car, a green-aproned Red Owl 
man cranking up a store-front awning said, “Hello.” 

I said, “Hello.” 

“Sure is a nice evening,” he said. 

We were all out of the car now. Someone answered, “But a cold 
one.” 

“It'll get colder,” he said looking at the sky and the clear stars. 

“How cold was it here this morning?” I asked. 

“A good zero. Below really,” he said. “Out our place gets real 
cold.” He was cranking his awning. The roller made a shrill squeak- 
ing. As we walked away, he said, “So long. Enjoy yourselves.” 

We had an hour and a half until the program started. We were 
hungry. We went into the hotel lobby and ran right into the recep- 
tion line, a row of six people standing elbow to elbow in an arc 
across the entrance to the dining room and solemnly greeting the 
official party of delegates and speakers, the two English teachers 
from Carleton and the director of the Minnesota Historical Society 
whom the morning papers had listed, and two wives. The lobby was 
otherwise empty except for one overalled man, grey-whiskered, 
plaid-shirted, who sat with his legs crossed and stared ostentatiously 
out the window into the street. 

You know my evil habits, how I eavesdrop in restaurants and 
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stand as close as I can to private whispered quarrels. You know I 
would take time to hang up my coat, as much time as would be 
needed to listen to the reception line and those by it received. I 
learned that among the receivers were the mayor of Sauk Centre 
who was a small black-dressed energetic woman just back from tak- 
ing “two nice young men on a trip out to Hoboken Hill,” and Gary 
Sukow who was the young black-haired editor of the Sauk Centre 
Herald, and Ben DuBois who was the president of the First State 
Bank. The others I didn’t hear mentioned loudly enough to record. 
But I learned more as we ate. 

Eating was a problem. More specifically, seating was a problem. 
The official party wanted to slide the small tables together in order 
to have a real banquet set-up. But the waitresses were not sure of the 
legality of this. One said, “But we have to leave some tables for our 
regulars.” So a compromise was effected and two medium-long 
tables were made, each of three small tables. And dinner was served. 
We sat at the nearest of the remaining small tables, eavesdropping 
and reading the Sauk Centre Herald of January 21st. By eavesdrop- 
ping I learned that in the official dinner party were the local photog- 
rapher, the principal of the high school, and a very pretty sopho- 
more from St. Cloud Teachers College who admitted upon being 
questioned that she had never read Main Street but thought now 


she’d have to see whether the library really had it. From a news 
story in the paper I learned: 


The Sinclair Lewis Main Street Year was established this week 
on a permanent working basis and at the same time, offers of 
help came from outside sources . . . The permanent committee 
selected includes nine directors . . . Sukow was named general 
chairman of the group at the director’s meeting Tuesday, while 
Harding was given the coordinator’s position. As coordinator, 
he will be responsible for coordinating all activities . . . Mayor 
Kaufman is in charge of the administration on the business side 
of the organization, while Glen Cornell is in charge of organ- 
izing the cultural aspects of the year . . . Last week, Harcourt, 
Brace and company . . . put the year’s observances on a national 
scale. The nation-wide observance opened Sunday, when “Ar- 
rowsmith” . . . was presented on an hour-and-a-half television 
program ... Stu Mann, Minnesota Outdoors columnist, offered 
his column for a ‘guest column’ promoting Main Street Year. 


From an editorial on page two I learned: 


In 1960 — on the 75th anniversary of his birth in a frontier settle- 
ment, Sinclair Lewis will again speak through his writing with 
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the message of progress that has been thundering at the gates of 
self-satisfaction for the past 4o years. 


From an essay by Margaret Thomas, “a Minnesota runner-up entry 
in the annual English achievement contest sponsored by the National 
Council of Teachers of English” and also printed on page two, I 
learned: 
Sinclair Lewis, great author and the first American to win the 
Nobel Prize for literature, grew = ‘my home town.’ One 
would expect the people of Sauk Centre to hold him in great 
esteem ... Yet, to those who remember him, he remains simply 
Harry Lewis, or even ‘Doodle.’ 


We ate the “Chef’s Special (ask the waitress).” It turned out to 
be tomato juice, swiss steak and brown gravy, french-fried potatoes, 
carrot strips and pickles, mixed salad with Roquefort dressing, pep- 
permint ice cream, and coffee. Hot rolls. When we were through, 
we went out into the lobby where we found the official party, who 
had of course been served before us, standing before the TV set 
looking at pictures of Sauk Centre’s Main Street as transmitted by 
Alexandria’s station. There was considerable commentator talk about 
the Main Street Year and some party conversation about “coverage.” 
We trailed the party out into the cold to walk to the high school. 
One snatch of talk was to the effect that we were on Third Street, 
on which street, about two blocks down, stood the old Lewis home, 
and that this street was soon to be re-named “Lewis Avenue.” This, 
the speaker said, would then be “our only avenue.” 

A wind had come up. Dust and old snow blew into our faces. We 
took short-cuts through oil-station lots and came to the high school. 
It smelled inside of old jock-straps, school-kids, perfume and dust. 
The lobby was dark, with dark walls, and in the centre was an old 
dry-goods show-case filled with “Lewis Mementoes.” A girl gave us 
programs and I took mine into the washroom. There I heard one of 
the official party say to another, “This is a labor of love.” Urinals 
gurgled and paper-towel dispensors rattled and clacked. I smoked a 
cigarette, rejoined the others, and we went into the auditorium. I 
counted the people, it now being ten minutes after the pe a was 
to have begun. I counted ninety-six. Almost none of them were 
young. An usher said, “They’re going to wait till eight because the 
TV said eight but the paper said seven-thirty.” 

A girl in a pale green dress played pale green music on a grand 
piano on the stage. The lectern stood black and empty. Behind it 
was a row of six folding metal chairs. The auditorium itself was tall 
and broad, would seat I guessed fifteen hundred people. I read my. 
program. It said: 
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COMMEMORATION SERVICE 


75th Birthday Anniversary 
of 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Nobel Prize Winning Author of 


**MAIN STREET” 


at 
7:30 P.M. 
FEBRUARY I1, 1960 
Hicu Scuoort AupITorRIuUM 


Sauk CENTRE, MINNESOTA 


I asked Martha, “When was Lewis born?” 

She said, “I looked it up. It was the 7th. It would have been last 
Sunday.” 

The official party filed on the stage. Mayor Kaufman made a 
short speech of welcome. Then Gary Sukow, reading from Lewis’s 
reminiscences, introduced Ben DuBois, who was to speak on “Rem- 
iniscence of Sinclair ‘Red’ Lewis.” Mr. DuBois was tall, thin, grey. 
He was clearly his own man. He explained that he hadn’t known 
Harry very well, he as a boy having lived at the other end of town, 
but that he had always been sure that Harry was unhappy. He was 
amazed at the difference between Harry and his father, Dr. Lewis, 
the doctor having been very methodical, he and his son “as far apart 
as the poles.” The son, said Mr. DuBois, “may have had a watch but 
he never knew the time of day.” Mr. DuBois spoke of the one of 
fame, arguing that even a Nobel Prize did not make for real happi- 
ness. The only happiness Harry had, he said, was in shocking people. 
“Harry was always different.” And he told how when Lewis re- 
turned to Sauk Centre for a visit and had become engaged in an 
argument about his possible epitaph, he had said his memorial stone 
should read “Red is Dead.” 

Mr. DuBois was not impressed by the proceedings, by his own 
— or by that of anyone else. In his argument he advanced the 
theory that celebrations or commemorations like this one were 
rarely concerned with the man remembered or with the occasion 
recalled but usually with some ulterior commercial motive. And 
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when he listened to the other speakers he sat slouched and crossed- 
legged and lit cigarette after cigarette, grinding out the butts with 
his soles on the wooden platform floor. 

According to the program and Mr. Sukow, the other speakers 
were: “Erling O. Larsen, Faculty member, Carleton College, author 
of ‘Minnesota Trails’”” who spoke on “The Author Sinclair Lewis” 
and said Lewis both hated nied his home town and had indeed 
got the ammunition with which he attacked the things he hated from 
people in Sauk Centre; “Charles E. Shain, professor of English, Carle- 
ton College” who talked about “Commemorating Sinclair Lewis,” 
and made a detailed analysis of Main Street in the hope he’d con- 
vince someone in the audience to read it and who argued that the 
total of Lewis’s message was “Don’t be smug;” and “Russell L. Frid- 
ley, Director, Minnesota Historical ne who spoke about a 
“Memorial to Sinclair Lewis” and discussed the difficulties involved 
in acquiring for preservation historic sites and houses like the Lewis 
house in Sauk Centre which already had been stuccoed and turned 
into a duplex. 

In the lobby afterward, talking about this same problem, Mayor 
Kaufman waved one index-finger-pointing hand at the ceiling and 
said, “We never give up.” 

Outside again it was cold and clear. We walked to the car, pass- 
ing beer-joints bright with neon outside and dark behind steamy 
windows inside, grocery stores with night lights deep in their can- 
lined caves of darkness, drug stores bright with Life and Play- 
boy and pocket-books. I suggested a beer. It was agreed. 

So I write this now. Two stories I remember. One about the 
Lewis funeral, held on a day of twenty-below-zero cold with a wind 
so high that when the Lewis ashes were poured into the hole which 
was to receive them they blew away in a grey cloud and one of the 
mourners said, “Red’s not buried here, he’s buried over forty acres.” 
The other about the theatre now called “The Main Street.” John 
Gunther reports that Lewis wrote for this theatre an inscription 
which read: “These are the portals of imagination. Recover hope, 
all ye who enter here,” and which was then graven on two bronze 
plaques placed beside the front doors of the building. One of these 
plaques was soon pried loose and stolen. The other is now kept in 
the drawer of the manager’s desk. Anyone wanting to see it has only 
to ask. 

Here in the beer parlor we are alone. The barman stands leaning 
against his shelf of bottles, smokes a pipe and watches Rollie John- 
son announcing over TV next week’s scheduled ice-fishing contests. 
We are undecided whether we want to make the long drive home 
tonight or not. If we do start, we will be three hours in a lonely 
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snow-covered country with the moon bright and cold over us and 
the lights in the farm houses winking out as the ten o’clock news- 
casts come to an end. 

— Perer Branp 


NOTES FOR ANOTHER LETTER 
FROM SAUK CENTRE 


“. . . Also selected for key positions were Don Hipschman, who 
will direct publicity and Abe Quinn, in charge of financial promo- 
tions to raise working funds for the committee. 

“According to Quinn, ‘Main Street Year’ buttons will go on sale 
‘within a few weeks.’ The buttons will do double duty — identifying 
the wearer as a Main Street booster and also serving as tickets to 
some events during the year.” —from the Sauk Centre Herald, Jan. 


21, 1960. 
+ * * 

“Thanks to Harcourt, Brace and Company . . . there will be a 
full-year of participation in the year by universities, colleges, librar- 
ies and publishing and broadcasting media. . . . This development 
is, of course, gratifying to the individuals who have laid the early 
groundwork for the observation. But, I think, this development pin- 
points an ancient saying and a modern truth. 

“The ancient saying: ‘Build a better mousetrap and the world 
will beat a path to your door.’ 

“The modern truth: That no community is isolated in this day 
of fast communications and transportation. 

“What is done in Sauk Centre and other Main Streets of the Mid- 
west and the nation can have an impact in a metropolis like New 
York or Chicago. It has been — by men like Sinclair Lewis 
and William Allen White and hundreds of others. They, in a 
smaller or greater degree, have | poem that it isn’t where you live 
that counts —it is the breadth of your thought and the significance 
of your contribution that makes a difference. 

“Build your better mousetrap . . . the benefits of recognition 
and profit and the sense of accomplishment will follow.” —from an 
editorial in the same issue of the Sauk Centre Herald. 

* me a 


“Lewis is the best known for his ‘attack’ on Main Street. He 
told the American small town resident . . . that the small town 
was a symbol of ‘stuffy provincialism.’ 

“But there was another side to Sinclair Lewis. It comes to light 
in 1931, when O-Sa-Ge, the high school annual of Sauk Centre 
High School, asked Mr. Lewis to write a forward for their year- 
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book. In repy he wrote with almost wistful nostalgia of the small 
town where he was born.” 


— from the Sauk Centre Herald, Feb. 4, 1960. 


The reply by Sinclair Lewis, referred to above, was printed in 
the High School annual for 1931, and reprinted in the Sauk Centre 
Herald on Feb. 4, 1960. We had intended to include it here —it is 
entitled The Long Arm of the Small Town — but discovered that it 
is now copyrighted, being printed in a volume of Lewis miscellany 
called “The Man from Main Street,” edited by Harry Maule and 
Melville Cane (Random House, 1953)..We therefore print below 
merely an excerpt which, though fragmentary, surely helps to ex- 
plain the town’s curious pride in its best enemy. 


“If I seem to have criticized prairie villages, I have certainly 
criticized them no more than I have New York, or Paris, or the 
great universities. | am quite certain that I could have been born 
and reared in no place in the world where I would have had more 
friendliness. Indeed, as I look at these sons of rich men in New 
England with their motor cars and their travel, it seems to me that 
they are not having one-tenth the fun which I had as a kid, swim- 
ming and fishing in Sauk Lake, or cruising its perilous depths on a 
raft (probably made of stolen logs), tramping out to Fairy Lake 
for a picnic, tramping 10 miles on end, with a shotgun, in Octo- 
ber; sliding on Hoboken Hill, stealing melons, or listening to the 
wonders of an elocutionist at the G.A.R. Hall. It was a good time, a 
good place and a good preparation for life.” 


THE EARLY RETURNS 


Dear Sirs: 
ON FIRST LOOKING INTO REED WHITTEMORE 


Much have I travell’d on the Eastern Coast 
And little magazines and journals read; 
The imagists and vorticists are dead; 
Today the bearded b**tniks are the most. 


Oft had I felt the ars poetica was lost, 

But every Cimabue has his Giotto,* 

And junkies, b**tniks will go blotto 

When Whittemore, ascendant, lays their ghost. 


Then feel I like a Scotch Reviewer 


II! 





a | 


As the new MISCELLANY arrives by post 


Setting aright a world all gone awry, f 
: Like Jean Valjean arising from a sewer ** 
Or gas escaping from a champagne toast, | 
Silent, in a ranch house in Tenafly. 


* — Cf. Dante, Purgatorio, Canto XI: 
Credette Cimabue nella pittura 
Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 
Si che la fama di colui oscura .. . 

** — Cf. Botticelli’s Venus Arising from the Sea 


— WILLIAM OBER 
Tenafly, N. J. 





Dear Minnesingers: 

We see that you’re playing it safe, marching timidly along the 
well-trod path of academic dogmatism layed down so firmly by 
The Kenyon Review. Enough of the religion of Ph. Deism! 

We don’t see any Hart Cranes in there boys. Berliozes either. 
No Jane Heaps, no Harry Stearns, no, no, nothing but the run-of- 
the-mill cult of Henry James and Johnnie Ransom. Why bother to 
put out a magazine like that. Remember the paths of glory lead but 
to the graveyard. What are you? A subsidiary of the Post? . . 

Your paths to glory, 
Jay Nasu 
Ray PurCcHNER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








“THe Miscettany: March 1930, March 1931. Bi-Monthly. New 
York, bk. reviews (Prospectus number issued December 1929.) 
Editors: Frederick W. Dupee, Geoffery T. Hellman, Dwight Mac- 
Donald, and George L. K. Morris. 


“The great value of The Miscellany rests upon two advantages 
which it seems to have over many other magazines: its editorial 
control is not dictatorial; it attracts the writings of important 
men. 

— Frederick J. Hoffman, Charles Allen, and Carolyn F. 
Ulrich. The Little Magazine: A History and a Bibli- 
ography, Princeton, 1946. p. 296. 


‘Joyce wanted to arrange for publication of ‘Ulysses’ in E ngland 

but while T. S. Eliot . . . was eager to publish a series of epi- 

sodes in the Criterion Miscellany, he thought publication of the 
whole book was sure to bring prosecution.” 


“ 


— Richard Ellman: “James Joyce,” pg. 665 





